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NEXT MONTH 


What’s happened to the 
Shelterbelt, the great 
Prairie tree planting proj- 
ect which, early in the 


Roosevelt Administration, 
attracted world-wide in- 
terest ? 


The Shelterbelt, as origi- 
nally conceived, no longer 
exists. But out of it has 
grown a new plan, not so 
spectacular, but one that 
is being carried out with 
great. enthusiasm and en- 
ergy. Read about it in the 
January issue. The author 
will be E. W. Tinker, As- 
sistant Chief of the United 
States Forest Service. 
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® State forestry organizations in forty-two states, with 
far-flung protective systems covering nearly sixty per 
cent of all the forest land in state and private owner- 
ship, administer today over ten million acres of forest 
and park lands. So effective have their efforts been dur- 
ing the past year that scarcely more than one and a 
quarter per cent of the land under protection was burned 
over. And, in addition, during the past several years 
150,000 acres have been planted to forest trees. These 
are evidences of the comprehensive forestry programs 
undertaken by the States. For their continuance on an 
ever-advancing front adequate and sustained financial 
support must be provided. 

The American Forestry Association was organized to 
encourage the practice of forestry by states, municipali- 


STATE FORESTRY 


ties and individuals, as well as by the Federal Govern- 
ment. It labored unceasingly in the early years for the 
creation of State forestry departments to administer 
state-owned forest properties, cooperating actively in 
their establishment and development. With the passage 
of the Weeks Act of March 1, 1911, the way was opened 
for federal cooperation with the states in protecting 
state and privately owned lands from fire. Thereafter, 
the Association rallied support for passage of the 
Clarke-MeNary Act of June 7, 1924, founding a nation- 
wide plan of state responsibility for forest protection. 

The current federal appropriation of $1,677,007 sup- 
plemented by $5,622,464 from state and private sources 
is largely allotted to the several appropriate state organi- 
zations to provide “systems of forest fire prevention and 
suppression as will adequately protect the timbered and 
cut-over lands * * * with a view to the protection of for- 
est and water resources, and the continuous production of 
timber on lands chiefly suitable therefor.” 

More recently the passage of the Fulmer Act of 
August 29, 1935, provides a plan for federal aid in the 
purchase of land for State Forests. In working for these 
and similar projects, the policy of The American For- 
estry Association is dictated by the belief that the several 
states, no less than the federal government and the in- 
dividual landowners, have definite responsibilities for the 
wise use of forest lands. 


Note—In this space is presented each month the Associa- 
tion's policy with respect to timely phases of conservation. 
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WHAT IS the Federal Government spending for the conservation of natural 
resources? 

When one undertakes to log the answer with any degree of exactitude, 
he must necessarily sit down with concentrated patience and pick the con- 
servation straws one by one from the governmental haystack. A much quicker 
although less accurate answer is possible from a compilation prepared by the 
Brookings Institution and published in one of its recent reports dealing with 
the reorganization of the federal government. Segregating from the Institu- 
tion’s summary only those bureaus or agencies whose work in whole or in 
major part has to do with the conservation of natural resources, one arrives at 
the following answer for the year 1936: 











Direct Emergency 
Appropriations Allocation Total 

Bureau of Biological Survey , setae ti a »454 2,320,234 $ 4,133,688 
Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine 5,340,041 10,945,519 16,285,560 
Forest Service : peccenpabenbeulisite ieindoiiinags 13,169,887 15,414,831 28,584,718 
Soil Conservation Service.__............................. 4,048,273 17,129,855 21,178,128 
Oe ee enens 3,283,203 —9,265 y x 
Geological Survey... iiccavenbibai sak Scaeaseaiiocaeatin 2,156,880 1,138,300 3,295,180 
Division of Grazing ican attain inshianacaies 177,437 177,437 
National Park Service... pee -a.------- 10,589,240 12,996,333 23,585,573 
Bureau of Reclamation.._________.................. 15,241,279 34,607,841 49,849,120 
Bureau of Fisheries & siaiiiiacaskichasarinicainilaationn 1,486,979 152,460 1,639,439 
Civilian Conservation Corps ssioeetadaiii a cS eee 486,281,194 486,281,194 
National Resources Committee__..______________ sais 788,269 788,269 
Tennessee Valley Authority -............ 21,016,756 27,814,668 48,831,424 

Grand Totals 3 ; . $78,323,429 $609,580,239 $687,903,668 


The total just misses $700,000,000. This is an under rather than an over 
figure in that the listing does not include the flood control work of the Army 
engineers, the management of Indian forests by the Indian Service, the work 
of the Bureau of Mines, the Extension Service, the Resettlement Administration. 
the Bureaus of Plant Pathology, Agricultural Economies, Chemistry and Soils, 
or any of the vast sums spent by the old AAA. If the purely conservation items 
are picked from the activities of these agencies, the total would come close to 
one billion dollars. 

These expenditures were for the year 1936. This year’s spending for 
conservation will vary, of course, depending on what Congress gave in direct 
appropriations, what the bureaus are able to garner from relief funds and 
what the President holds back for budget-balancing. There will be decreases 
here and increases there. CCC, for example, has been cut more than $100,000,- 
000. The Department of Agriculture, on the other hand, has $440,000,000 for 
benefit payments to farmers, which under the law must go for conservation of 
the soil, forage and forests. It, therefore, seems safe to predict that 1937 
expenditures will again approach one billion dollars. 

The magnitude of our conservation budget will doubtless come to many 
people as a shock. To others it will raise the question, — What is the country 
getting in return? One might as well ask, how old is Ann? Over ninety per 
cent of the expenditures were emergency funds appronriated for the triple 
purpose of relief, economic pump priming and conservation works. To evaluate 
the expenditures in terms of these three values leads into a stratosphere of 
calculations where experts don’t agree and laymen don’t understand. 

But considering all tangible and intangible values inherent in our natural 
resources and ignoring the financial state of the Union, a billion dollars a vear. 
wisely spent, is probably not an excessive outlay to assure 130,000,000 people the 
preservation of the natural wealth upon which their future depends. 


Ona Ju 


Editor. 




















H. Armstrong Roberts 


“Oh, glad December, let your clear chimes ring 
The Christ Child’s message, which is yours to bring.” 

















(Christmas Holly 


HOLLY !—what visions of happiness, warmth and 
joy—what imperishable Christmas memories are 
conjured by the very word. So sacred to Yule 
festivities and so inseparably linked with tradi- 
tion, it has become the very symbol of that joy- 
ous and holy Season. Its use for decoration 
runs back to antiquity, for the Druids gave the 
holly and the mistletoe prominent places in their 
pagan rites. These are the customs that have 
come down to modern times. In poems of Yule- 
tide many references are made to ‘“‘holly greens,’’ 
and many a Christmas song recalls to the English 
gentleman of today the customs of his fore- 
fathers. 

Far back of the Christian Era, not the Druids 
only, but the pagan tribes of continental Europe, 
especially those under the rule of Rome, sent 
boughs of holly to their friends as tokens of 
good will and decked their dwellings with them 
in celebration of the feast of the Saturnalia, 
“‘the turning of the sun.’’ The gradual length- 
ening of the days in late December mitigated 
the cold which brought so much suffering to 
rich and poor in the crude dwellings of those 
times. ‘‘Yuletide,’’ the feast of the Celtic sun- 
god, Yaioul, gradually and naturally gave way 
to the somewhat later celebration of Christmas. 
The holly became the ‘‘Christ-thorn’’ or ‘‘Christ- 
dorn,’’ or the ‘‘holy,’’ and later, the ‘‘holly’’ 
tree. It came to be regarded, by devout people, as 
the symbol of the crown of thorns, with which the 
Romans mocked our Saviour, its bright red ber- 
ries symbolizing the drops of blood that fell from 
His brow,—‘‘Ye hollye greene is Christis tree.’’ 
Later, Christians fashioned it into wreaths, still 
more vividly symbolizing the crown of thorns with 
its drops of blood. 

Then there is the tradition, of old Teutonic 
origin, of decorating the interior of dwellings 
with holly and evergreen branches, to convert 
the place into a refuge for sylvan spirits from the 
bitter cold outdoors when the days were longest 
in December. 

From ancient times, in Pliny’s days, a super- 
stition persists, attributing three supernatural 
qualities to the plant. Its flowers were said to 
cause water to freeze; it was believed to repel 
lightning, and therefore, the ancient Romans 
always planted it near their buildings; and, so 
the story ran, a branch of holly thrown after any 
stubborn animal, even though it missed him, 
would serve to subdue him instantly and cause 
him to lie down meekly beside the stick. 

In rural England and among the peasantry 
in Europe many holly superstitions still persist. 
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The Tree of Myth, Superstition and Tradition 
—and Some of Its Hundred or More Relatives 


BY GENEVIEVE MONSCH 


For instance, that the holly which has been used 
to adorn churches at Christmas in Worcester- 
shire, Herefordshire, etc., is especially treasured. 
If one is lucky enough to get a sprig from the 
church, it is said that he will have a very lucky 
year. 

In some English rural districts the prickly 
and non-prickly kinds are distinguished as ‘‘he’’ 
and ‘‘she’’ holly,—botanically wrong, of course. 
In Derbyshire, the tradition still holds that, as 
the holly brought at Christmas into the home is 
smooth or prickly, the wife or husband is to 
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Ernest L. Crandall 


Our native holly (Ilex opaca) has beautiful, wavy, spiny 
leaves, strongly veined and carrying the minute winter buds 
in their axils. From such buds the berries are finally devel- 


oped on the female plant 


be master the ensuing year. In the country of 
Rutland, it is deemed unlucky to bring holly into 
the home before Christmas Eve, while in Ger- 
many, a consecrated piece over the door is a pro- 
tection against thunder-storms, and a_ border 
proverb defines an habitual liar as one that 
‘‘lees never but when the hollen is green.’’ 

In temperate climates of all countries holly is 
a large genus, Ilex,—of attractive, woody plants 
belonging to the family Aquifoliaceae. They are 
widely distributed throughout the whole world. 
With over 300 species and varieties, only a com- 
parative few occur in the temperate northern 
hemispheres. 

The Ilex genus finds its chief development in 
Central America, South America (especially Bra- 
zil and Guiana) and in the southern and eastern 
parts of North America. It is quite well de- 
veloped in tropical and temperate Asia, but there 
are few species in Europe and Africa. 

Only one member of this genus, Ilex aquifo- 
lium, is found in Europe. It has, however, given 
rise to innumerable varieties and hybrids and is 
very widely distributed. It is the most beautiful 
of the whole group. It is well-known as an or- 
nament in the landscaping of parks and homes 
in Great Britain. 

There are several explanations for the use of 
the word ‘‘holly’’ for our Ilex genus. 





One theory is that, by a queer confusion of 
the Common European holly (Ilex aquifolium) 
with the holm-oak (Quercus ilex) of southern Eu- 
rope, the term ‘‘holly’’ has been derived. At 
first the holly was ealled ‘‘holm.’’ The plant 
has given this older name of ‘‘holm’’ to such 
places as ‘‘Holme’”’ and ‘‘Holmhurst’’ in Eng- 
land where the ‘‘holm-oak’’ does not grow. 

The holly-oak is an evergreen oak with tough, 
hard glossy, holly-like leaves, variable in shape, 
native to southern Europe. It does not produce 
berries and it can not withstand cold weather. 
Ilex, an old Latin name for holly oak (Quercus 
ilex), was appropriated by Linnaeus as a generic 
name for the hollies, in preference to the name 
Aquifoium used by Tournefort and others of 
his predecessors. 

Originally, the native North American holly, 
Ilex opaca, had a natural distribution, in low 
grounds, in eastern Texas, northern Louisiana 
and southern Arkansas (where it attained its 
maximum height of about forty-five feet), along 
the Atlantic Coast from Nova Scotia to Florida, 
and, in the Mississippi valley, as far north as 
southern Indiana through Missouri and eastern 
Oklahoma. Destructive cutting and unscientific 
harvesting, however, have practically eliminated 
the species from Massachusetts to central New 
Jersey, except on protected property and in a few 
commercial nurseries. 

Each Christmastide, huge quantities of holly 
are shipped to market. Many places obtain their 
holly locally, but, where this is not possible, 
holly is imported from other sections. Delaware 
and Maryland are the centers of the holly in- 
dustry and export large amounts of it to other 
states. They practically supply the eastern states. 
Enormous quantities are also shipped from east- 


A spray of English holly (Ilex aquifolium), showing the beauty 
of the stiff, glossy leaves and profuse clusters of berries 
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ern Virginia, North and South Carolina, Tennes- 
see, Mississippi, Arkansas, Louisiana and Texas. 
The western half of our country has no native 
holly. Considerable quantities of the more beau- 
tiful European holly, or some of its varieties, 
however, are cultivated in Washington and Oregon 
and shipped to nearby states, or even across country. 

Our native holly is a small, but handsome, pyra- 
midal slow-growing tree, seldom at- 
taining a height of more than fifty 
feet. It reaches its best develop- 
ment in Virginia and the southern 
states, upon suitably light soils. 

The bark, at first yellow-green on 
the young branchlets, changes to a 
grayish brown becoming finally a 
smooth clouded gray on trunks and 
old branches. It is very bitter to 
the taste and is an astringent medic- 
inally. The winter buds, in the 
axils of the foliage leaves, are ex- 
tremely minute. 

The simple, medium sized, broad 
evergreen leaves are oval, pointed 
and shiny, lucid dark-green on the 
upper surface but yellow-green be- 
low. They are thick and leathery 
in texture with sharp spines extend- 
ing from the margins. They are in- 
volute in the bud so that they un- 
roll, in growth, with their spiny 
edges unfolding last. The leaves 
usually remain on the plant for 
three years, after which, in autumn, 
they fall with very little change of 
eolor. Sinee new branches with new 
leaves are formed every sprin~ 
plant is never without a thick 1 
of leaves; hence, ever-green. 

Since holly is slow growing and 
quite tolerant of shade, it is often 
overtopped by those hardwood spe- 
cies with which it is oftenest asso- 
ciated, namely, red maple, tupelo and 
red (or sweet) gum. 

Several explanations have been 
advanced to account for the spines on 
the foliage. Some authorities think 
it is a means of throwing off ex- 
cess moisture which the crowded 
lower branches especially might need 
to do and which the plant as a whole 
would have to do, as an undershrub, 
from the drip of overtowering trees. 

Another theory to explain the 
spines is that the prickles are na- 
ture’s protection against browsing 
animals. The fact that the leaves 
on the upper branches of tall trees 


Our native holly—this magnificent specimen 
of Norti: Amorican holly (1. opaca) is about 
fifty feet high and bears annually a full load 
of brilliant berries—a feast for the birds 
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are usually spineless seems to substantiate this as 
well as the foregoing theory. 

The flowers of holly are very small and very 
inconspicuous individually but, as they are white 
(with a slight yellowish shading), and grow in 
loose clusters which are crowded closely together, 
they make a beautiful sight in the spring when 
in bloom. Holly plants are commonly dioecious, 


United States Forest Service 
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that is the male (stami- 
nate) flowers and the 
female (pistillate) flow- 
ers are on separate trees 
but are sometimes mon- 
oecious or polygamous 
(some flowers are one- 
sexed while others, on 
the same plant, are two- 
sexed). 

In nature male 
(staminate) plants far 
outnumber the female 
(pistillate) plants. 
When propagated by 
man, about one male 
tree is all that is neces- 
sary for ten female 
trees. The male tree 
produces no berries and 
therefore is not very 
useful for the Christ- 
mas market. This ex- 
plains why a tree which 
is loaded with lovely 
flowers (male), spring 
produce fruit. 


In the female (pistiilate) flowers, stamens are 





Holly blossoms are small and quite inconspicuous 
individually,—but, in the spring, growing in dense 
clusters, they are a beautiful sight 


its sex.’’ 
borne in fours 


after spring, may never 


present, but destitute of 
pollen and functionless, 
while in the male (stam- 
inate) flowers the ovaries 
are small and function- 
less and the stamens are 
filled with pollen. In 
a double-sexed blossom 
both stamens and pistils 
develop and _ perform 
their ordinary fune- 
tions. 

In the opinion of S. 
Hibbard, and others, the 
European holly changes 
its sex, from male to 
female, with age. The 
oceasional polygamous 
nature of this plant 
might readily account 
for fruit appearing at 
one time in the life of 
a tree which had never 
borne fruit before, thus 
apparently ‘‘changing 


The parts of the flower are usually 
(four sepals, four petals, four 
stamens, and four seeds) though sometimes in 





The European Holly (1. Aquifolium) has given rise to many beautiful varieties, 


including the well known gold and silver-margined forms. 


At the extreme right 


is the Dutch Holly, distinguishd by the spineless character of many of its leaves 
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fives or sixes. The petals are small and ovate and 
spread out into a rotate corolla with the stamens ad- 
nate to the very base. After fertilization, the female 
flowers continue their development into the fruit, 
the familiar red holly berry, which ripens in Sep- 
tember but which often, especially in the European 
holly, hangs on far into the following spring. 

The berry is a fruit like that of the elder, being a 
drupe of the compound sort, that is, instead of hav- 
ing only one stone with one seed, inside the fleshy 
pulpy part, like a cherry or a peach, it has four 
(rarely five or six) bony, furrowed stones. Each 
berry remains forever crowned with the dried rem- 























Seedlings of American holly four and a half 

years old. Such plants, reproduced from 

seeds, cannot be counted upon in advance 
for sex, leaf or other characteristics 





While such rooted cuttings as these four 
and a half year old plants can be definitely 
“ counted upon to produce the same sex, leaf 


Fe 4 and other characteristics of the parent 


Photographs by the United States Forest Service 


nants of the old stigma. 


The yellowish pulp 
while quite nauseous to man is good, nutritious 
food for some birds and other animals. When the 
tree is covered with its brilliant, rich-red glossy 
berries, that is, usually from 
early fall far into the spring, 
it is at its best and is, indeed, 
a magnificent sight to see. 
European holly, Ilex aquifo- 
lium, is most beautiful and is 
the only species of holly native 
to Europe, although there are 
over 150 varieties of this species, 
many of which are in common 
use for ornamental garden pur- 
poses throughout much of Europe. 
Ilex aquifolium is a tree or 
shrub with small, somewhat 
curly, very shiny evergreen 
leaves, well supplied with sharp 
spines, especially on the lower 
branches, and with white flow- 
ers and red fruit much like 
the common North American 
species. It is native to Asia 
as well as to Europe and has 
been transplanted into the 
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United States with much success. It thrives espe- 
cially in our southeastern sections and on the 
Pacific Coast, from British Columbia to Califor- 


nia. In some sections of the Pacific northwest, 





These are rooted cuttings of English holly one and one-half years 
old. The three on the right are from "berried" or female stock 
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as in the vicinity of Puget Sound, the mildness 
and the humidity of the climate are not unlike 
those of England, and the European holly, or, 
some of its beautiful variations, are grown al- 
most to perfection on numerous holly ranches 
for commercial purposes. The species, however, 
is not recommended for holly plantations in Cali- 
fornia. 

The European, very generally called English, 
holly is one of the most ornamental of all Euro- 
pean shrubs or trees. It is oftenest seen as a bush 
or hedge kept down by clipping but is frequently 
grown into a 
handsome, coni- 
eal tree, thirty 
to fifty feet in 
height. In Sur- 
rey, England, 
there is one 
eighty feet high 
and in New For- 
est, England, 
there are holly 
trees with 
trunks eight or 
nine feet in cir- 
cumferenee. 
They are long- 
lived, especially 
in Great Britain, 
where some trees 
are said to be 
more than a 
thousand years 
old. 

The European 
holly tree is a’ 
taller and a 
much handsomer 
species than 
ours. It with- 
stands severe 
pruning so well 
that it may be 
clipped and 
trained into al- 
most any shape. 
Therefore, it is 
often used as a 
shrub or hedge, 
while the North American species is almost in- 
variably grown as a tree and it is hardier than the 
European. 

Though the leaves of the European holly are 
smaller (one and one-half inches to two and three- 
quarter inches) than the North American species 
(two inches to four inches), the former are much 
more highly polished, and have much longer, 
stronger and sharper thorns than the latter. They 
are much more attractive. 

The berries of the European holly are larger 
and more brilliantly colored, grow in denser clus- 
ters, and hang on after cutting for the Christmas 
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Harvesting holly for the Christmas trade. Sprays should be collected 
when dry and put directly into large containers to keep out moisture 


trade much longer than ours do. The European 
species has given rise to many beautiful varieties, 
including many of the well-known aureoregina 
(gold) and argentea (silver) forms. 

On the whole, therefore, our American holly is 
inferior to the European holly. Nevertheless it is 
a most attractive, decorative tree, worthy of a 
prominent place in landscaping even though it 
grows slowly. 

Though hollies in general grow in a wide variety 
of soils, from well-drained, acid, sandy soils to 
rich, well-drained or even swampy soils, our North 
American holly, 
used for Christ- 
mas greens, fa- 
vors moister sit- 
uations and 
richer soils. It 
is, therefore, 
oftenest found 
in nature asso- 
ciated with such 
hardwood s p e- 
eies as red 
maple, sweet 
gum and tupelo. 

Our Christ- 
mas hollies may 
be multiplied by 
seed or propa- 
gated vegeta- 
tively by layer- 
ing, woodcut- 
tings, budding, 
or grafting — 
methods fully 
described by 
Perkins Coville, 
forester of the 
Department of 
Agriculture, in 
‘““ Growing 
Christmas 
Holly,’’—Farm- 
ers’ Bulletin 
1693. 

The seeds are 
selected from 
vigorous, healthy 
trees. After the 
fruits are macerated they are well washed, to free 
them of the pulp of the surrounding berry, and 
then dried. Germination is so very slow that most 
seeds do not sprout until the second or even the 
third year after being planted. The seedlings re- 
quire transplanting after the second year of growth, 
preferably in late fall or early spring. This is a 
difficult process and requires care. Since trans- 
planting causes some injury or loss of roots, ever- 
green hollies when transplanted are stripped of all 
their leaves in order to reduce loss of moisture. 


Vegetative propagation, whether by cuttings, by 


layering, by budding or by grafting, has a distinct 
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advantage over seed reproduction in that a plant 
produced vegetatively will always preserve the 
desired character of its immediate parent while 
plants grown from seed often do not. By these 
vegetative methods, therefore, a grower knows, 
in advance, not only whether his future stock 
will be female (berry-producing) or not, but he 
ean also definitely count upon all other character- 
isties of leaf, stem, fruit, ete., coming true to type. 

Layering is not at all difficult but cumbersome 
where large numbers of plants are desired. It is 
much used for reproducing English holly along 
the Pacifie Northwest. 

In this process a stem of an established plant 
is bent down to the ground and a portion of it 
eovered with soil, the tip of the branch remaining 
exposed. Roots develop from the soil-covered por- 
tion and new shoots with leaves from the aerial 
end, usually by the end of a year. This new lit- 
tle plant is then completely severed from the 
parent but left undisturbed for at least another 
year before transplanting. 

Multiplying holly by cuttings is not easy and 
has not been found universally successful. 

The best cuttings are four to six inches long, from 
ripened wood of the preceding vear. These 
are set three inches deep in soil consist- 
ing of a mixture of equal parts sand 
and peat moss, laid over a bed of sphag- 
num (indicating the need of acid). Most 
cuttings do not root in less than three or 
four months. 

Grafting and budding have been of the 
greatest value in the reproduction of in- 
dividual, ornamental hollies. Growers can 
topwork male trees with female (fruiting) 
scions to make the (male) tree produce 
berries. Whip grafting is the method most 
commonly used and shield budding. Since 
both of these methods require a certain 
skill they are usually done only by ex- 
perienced growers. Inexperienced grow- 
ers generally reproduce their stock most 
successfully by layering. 
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Harvesting for Christmas begins several weeks 
in advance of shipping. Harvesting in a holly 
orchard, however, can not begin until the trees are 
from twelve to twenty years old, although some 
pruning may be necessary before they become pro- 
ductive. Cutting Christmas greens begins about 
December 1, or even sooner. Sprays are taken 
from the sides of branches, the tips (buds) being 
needed for making new growth in length the next 
year. Sprays, if possible, are cut when they are 
dry. If the ground is wet or covered with snow it 
is essential to spread a canvas beneath the tree or 
to collect the branches directly in large baskets. 
The sprays are then spread out on open trays in 
a cool room to dry off any external moisture. If 
shipped wet, this external moisture will cause 
molding or sweating, resulting in discoloration and 
dropping off of both leaves and berries. 

In late years the center of production of Christ- 
mas holly has been Delaware and eastern Maryland, 
although considerable quantities of greens are 
produced farther south. Since packed holly is 


likely to discolor at temperatures of 50° F. or 
higher, the shipping of holly in regions south of 
(Continuing on page 610) 


the above named 





The standard case for 
shipping holly is usually 
built of very thin lumber 
and often carries one 
hundred and twenty-five 
pounds of wreaths and 
sprays, but the card- 
board container (above) 
is now often substituted 
for the standard wood- 
en box in packing and 
shipping in the trade 


J. Horace McFarland 
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GAME TO SPARE 


NEW PROBLEMS IN WILDLIFE 
MANAGEMENT AND HOW TO 
MEET THEM 


BY H. L. SHANTZ 


a crop as timber for the mills or forage 
for livestock. We want the best possible 
crops. And to produce them, we know 
as every farmer knows, we must man- 
age lands and herds with utmost con- 
stant care. And when crops are mature 
it is customary to harvest them. It was 
a crop of elk too big for its pasture 








Balancing the herds with the amount of feed avail- 
able is the plain philosophy of game management 


WE like our wild game wild, strong, free and 
beautiful. Game, according to the American ideal, 
is something to be seen in forest or field rather 
than in small enclosures. There is a thrill in en- 
countering animals in their natural habitat, roam- 
ing at large for everyone to 

view, and at stated seasons 10 


that recently made it necessary to speed 
up hunting in the Flathead National 
Forest, in Montana. 

Sentimental and practical considerations 
both are involved in the raising, protection, view- 
ing, appraising and final disposal of game ani- 
mals, just as they are involved in stockraising. 
That the human family needs the animals for 
esthetic reasons nobody can deny. But it is neces- 





be hunted by those who enjoy 
this sport. 

“Tf a tourist or camper 
chances to see a deer in the 
woods,’’ a forest supervisor 
once remarked, ‘‘he will tell 
you that his vacation is a sue- 
ecess,”’ y 

To maintain favorable condi- 
tions for perpetuating big game 
in the National Forests, the 
United States Forest Service 
has made game management an 
integral part of forest manage- 
ment. Game is just as much 








The result of over- 
balancing—death to 
this elk by starvation 










































sary also to encourage the 
growth and perfection of do- 
mestic and wild animals that 
people, by sacrificing surplus 
animals, may be clothed and 
fed. It is just as necessary to 
regulate the number of game 
animals in the forests and on 
the ranges as it is to sell off 
finished and surplus livestock 
which would soon overtax the 
forage resources of a farm. If 
a farm or range retains too 
many grazing animals, reduced 
condition and value and even 
decimation by starvation or dis- 
ease may be expected sooner 
or later, and the earrying ¢a- 
pacity of the pastures is dam- 
aged in the bargain. Balancing 
the herds with the feed produc- 
tion is the plain philosophy of 
game management. 

The normal amount of hunt- 
ing in easily accessible regions 
usually takes care of surplus 
game. In less accessible or 
strictly protected areas, those 
responsible for the welfare of 
the game and for other uses of 
the land, occasionally find the 
areas overpopulated, particu- 
larly with deer, and in a few 
localities with elk. 

Announcement that the Flat- 
head National Forest was over- 
populated and that it would be 
opened to sufficient hunting to 
reduce the herd of 3,000 head 
of elk brought the usual fiood 
of applications this fall for 
hunting privileges and its com- 
plementary quota of protests 
that elk would be destroyed 
needlessly. State and federal 
officials and independent  ob- 
servers knew that the Flathead 
range was stocked beyond its 
carrying capacity, winter and 
summer, but this fact was not 
widely known outside the im- 
mediate region of the Forest. 
Consequently a large share of 


Upper—Maple, favorite food of elk, has 
been stripped clean on much of the 
Flathead range 


Center—In the heart of elk country near 
Spotted Bear, Flathead National Forest, 
Montana 


Lower—Lodgepole pine browsed by elk 
in winter. Note that lower limbs, then 
below the snow, were not browsed 
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the letters and protest came from distant states. 

A newspaper in Texas made the suggestion that 
that State offer to pay for the transportation of 
the surplus animals to refuges within its boun- 
daries. Capture and transportation of animals is a 
sound method of stocking new areas, but very cost- 
ly in wildlife and money if carried out on a scale 
required to thin large herds. Moreover, this forest 
is a primitive area and no roads are available over 
which to move the captured animals. 

But editorial battle lines were drawn, with 
pros and cons of game conservation policy for 
ammunition. Both sides seeking the same ob- 
jective—plenty of big game! The warm debate 
grew out of a proposal made in midsummer that 
airplanes be permitted to carry sportsmen to the 
vicinity of the elk herds on the Flathead and 
thereby facilitate the hunting. 

Some of the dude ranchers, whose business 
very effectively demonstrates a typical and im- 
portant form of enjoyment of the wilderness and 
primitive areas in certain National Forests, com- 
plained against the plan to open up a primitive 
forest to airplane transportation and numbers 
of hunters who would enjoy the forests princi- 
pally for the game they could get out of it. 
Others were against the plan because they feared 
heavy shooting of elk would tend to cause disap- 
pearance of the species. 

Meantime the herd of more than 3,000 elk, with 
the normal annual increase, was cleaning up the 
feed on the summer range, and on the winter 
range as well. For although they concentrate 
on about 20,000 aeres of bottomland in the win- 
ter, they also use this land in the summer. There 
is no opening to lower country in the range of 
mountains surrounding the area. 

A close-up of conditions on the Flathead was 
furnished by Regional Forester Evan Kelley, at 
Missoula, in a letter to Chief Forester Sileox. He 
said, in part: 

‘*The topography and climate of the (South 
Fork) area are such that winter snows cause all 
the big game animals from a wide area, consist- 
ing of over 3,000 head of elk, approximately 300 
deer, and a limited number of other species to 
concentrate in the valley bottoms where they 
remain until the season moderates. Approxi- 
mately 20,000 acres are now over-used, the browse 
and shrubby growth that extends above the win- 
ter snow being entirely gone. Primitive condi- 
tions of fauna and flora no longer exist. Even 
timber reproduction is impossible on large areas. 
Erosion is setting in. . . . The depreciating effect 
is comparable to that from fire. From the stand- 
point of good management the situation is in- 
tolerable. The big game resource is being wasted, 
the forage is being destroyed, and the soil is de- 
teriorating.’”’ 

In this particular forest, winter feeding of hay 
is out of the question owing to the isolation 
of the winter range in rugged country. And if 
the elk were fed, it would likely result in semi- 
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domestication of the animals, making them more 
helpless than ever. Planting new forage is useless 
where the number of grazing animals is so great. 
If reduction in numbers were not accomplished, 
conditions would grow steadily worse until starva- 
tion or disease wiped out most of the animals. 

Early in June, with P. E. Melis and J. K. 
Dwinelle, in charge of wildlife management for 
the Forest Service in that region, I set out from 
Spotted Bear, deep in the Flathead wilderness, 
to explore the damage to the forest caused by 
the overabundance of game animals. We soon 
found the favorite foods of elk, such as maple, 
serviceberry and willow, badly damaged. Various 
enclosures showed a hardy growth of these plants, 
but outside they were dead and the soil on many 
slopes was left without its brush protection. 
Through a forest of larch and lodgepole pine it 
was evident that the once luxuriant shrub growth 
would soon be entirely gone. Even the shep- 
herdia was stripped in places and the cinquefoil, 
an almost unpalatable shrub, was badly damaged. 
Spore covered the ground on exposed crusts, and 
also on open points above the river where a dense 
deposit with hair and bones marked the end by 
starvation the winter before of a large bull elk. 

At Black Bear, elk were abundant in the 
evening, and about the cabin in early morning. 
From here to Holbrook there was the same con- 
tinuous overuse, with little or no change on the 
Big Prairie. Here also aspen, willow, maple, 
serviceberry and all the evergreens were trimmed 
as high as an eik could reach. 

We retraced our trail to White River on the 
following day to look over one of the most dam- 
aged river bottoms I have seen. Cottonwood, 
juniper, willow and dogwood were killed back 
and torn down, and the forage was reduced to 
a small fraction of what it should have been. 
Yellow pine, lodgepole, and Douglas fir were 
trimmed clean. Aspen thickets were killed out. 

Probably no more ideal elk range could be 
found in America than this South Fork of the 
Flathead Forest. Domestic stock—except horses 
from dude ranches and those belonging to forest 
rangers—has not used this area since the National 
Forests were established. Glen Smith, for years 
in charge of grazing and wildlife in this region, 
had protected the area in every way he could and 
aided every movement looking to better manage- 
ment of the wild animals. The open forest had 
clumps of aspen, willow, maple, cherry and serv- 


iceberry. These preferred foods are now disap- 
pearing. Willow is largely gone except along the 


stream banks; maple and serviceberry are on 
their way out; dogwood and aspen are badly 
overused; and even shepherdia and cinquefoil 
are damaged. This tremendous reduction of the 
preferred foods will reduce the area to one poorly 
adapted to elk if the overuse is not checked. 

Local sportsmen and state officials, knowing 
conditions on the range, offered full support to 
the airplane idea. (Continuing on page 598) 
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A home tree in Laurel, Mississippi 


COMMUNITY Christmas trees 
have become an established part 
of the annual Christmas celebra- 
tion in practically every city, town 
and hamlet in the United States. 
Illuminated during the Yuletide 
season with hundreds of lights, 
they send forth from every bough 
the spirit of peace and good will. 

Trees of Light, they are lovingly 
called, for as ‘‘The Tree of Light”’ 
the first community Christmas tree 
in America was inspired. This 
tree, a sixty-foot balsam fir il- 
luminated by 3,000 vari-colored 
electric lights, cheered the people 
of New York City from Madison 
Square Park in 1912. More than 


Wide World 


The first community Christmas tree 
celebration in 1912,—the "Tree of 
Light" in Madison Square Park, 
New York City 
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By ALMA MARGARET HIGGINS 


20,000 people gathered around it on Christ- 
mas Eve to celebrate and to sing loved old 
Christmas carols. 

The tree remained illuminated from sun- 
set to dawn—the many glowing lights con- 
stituting its only decoration. It was a true 
Tree of Light. And night after night during 
the holidays, tens of thousands of people, rich 
and poor alike, enjoyed the sparkling tree,— 
enjoyed the daily program of music beneath it. 

The Tree of 
Light was con- 
eeived and 
brought into re- 
ality by a small 
group who elimi- 
nated every self- 
motive by re- 
maining anony- 
mous. Their sole 
aim was to 
awaken and de- 
velop a true 
Christmas spirit 
throughout the 
city and to send 
forth a message 
of Peace on 
Earth, Good 
Will to Men. 

The idea of 
the Tree of 
Light was in- 
spired by the ex- 
perienceofa 
homesick young 
American artist 
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Two close "runners-up" of 
New York's "Tree of Light." 
Above—the beautiful liv- 
ing community tree, first 
lighted in December, 1913, 
by the "Cherrians'’ at 
Salem, Oregon 


Right-—the tree that origi- 
nated the living commu- 
nity tree idea when it was 
lighted in Riverside, Cali- 
fornia, for the Christmas 
pageant in 1913 


who never forgot his lonely, unhappy Christmas Eve in a foreign city. 


Wandering through the snow-covered streets, thousands of miles from 
his home across the sea, he found himself in the midst of a gaiety in 
which he could have no part. Through windows he could see lighted 
Christmas trees and happy families rejoicing in the Yuletide celebra- 
tion. This sad experience made a lasting impression upon the young 
American. Ten years later the student had become a successful New 















Field Studios 





York artist, but the 
memory of that Christ- 
mas in a strange land 
lingered on. So he final- 
ly told the story to his 
wife and friends. 

‘‘Why not have a 
large Christmas tree in 
a public square,’’ his 
wife suggested, ‘‘with 
lights and the singing 
of carols for the lone 
ly, homeless and friend- 
less ?”’ 

Eagerly, though witl 
some misgivings, the 
idea was carried to 
other friends. All be- 
came enthusiastic and 
volunteered funds and 
services. They would 
make it a Christmas gift 
to the people in New 
York—but it would be 
an anonymous gift. No 
one was to know the 
names of the sponsors. 
They established a bank 
account, printed special 
stationary, and rented 
a post office box—all in 
the name of ‘THE 
TREE OF LIGHT— 
NEW YORK CITY.’’ 

Almost overnight the 
tree became an inspira- 
tion for other commu- 
nities to follow. It was 
in this manner that the 
dream of two idealists 
came true, and a vision 
became a reality which 
brings Christmas cheer 
and happiness to mil- 
lions of people today. 

The influence of the 
original Tree of Light 
in New York has spread 
far. Japan, China, 
Australia, Hawaii, Ger- 


Claiming title as the largest 
living community tree, this 
magnificent live oak stands 
in Hilton Park at Wilming- 
ton, North Carolina 
























National Phot 


Left (above)—the stately cut 
tree, erected on the steps of 
the Nation's Capitol at Wash- 
ington, D. C., before the ad- 
vent of the living national tree 


Right (above)—the first living 
tree, presented to the nation 
by The American Forestry As- 
sociation in 1924 and lighted 
by President Coolidge on 
Christmas Eve with impressive 
ceremony 


Dickson and Thurber 


Evolution of 
the National 
Community 

Christmas 


Tree 














Left—the National Community 
Christmas Tree of today stands 
in Lafayette Park, just across 
the street and in full view of 
the windows of the White 
House. President Roosevelt 
will greet the nation as he 
lights it at twilight on Christ- 
mas Eve this year for the fifth 
consecutive time 


The festive, mile-long lane 
of deodars at Pasadena, 
California, known as "The 
Street of the Christmas 
Trees'' — magnificent trees, 
gorgeously trimmed with 
thousands of lights 





Portland Chamber 
of Commerce 


Portland, Oregon, 
tells the Christmas 
story by elaborate 
city-wide decoration 
of home grounds 


Los Angeles County 
Chamber of Commerce 


Here at Los Angeles 
a century plant 
bursts into bloom of 
light — a novel fea- 
ture of an outdoor 
Christmas 








Fresno County 
Chamber of ‘Commerce 


At Fresno, Califor- 
nia, "Christmas Tree 
Lane" extends two 
miles through the 
heart of the best 
residential area 





El Paso Chamber of Commerce 


Heart-lifting in significance and beauty is El Paso's Community 
Christmas Tree—which is each year brought from the mountains 
near Cloudcroft—the gift of a local merchant to the city 





The Carnegie -lIllino’s Steel 
Corporation recruits its carol- 
ers in costume from the South 
Works for its eighty-ninth 
Christmas Tree Celebration 


Typical of California Christ- 
mas celebrations is a lighted 
home tree, neighbor to the palm 
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Syracuse Department of Parks 


Of outstanding beauty is the 

Community Tree annually 

erected in Clinton Square at 
Syracuse, New York 


(Circle) The glistening, ice- 

covered Tree of Light on 

South LaSalle Street, is one of 
many in Chicago, Illinois 


City of Boston Park Department 

Color and symmetry conspire 

to create the dignified beauty 

of the City Community Tree 
on old Boston Common 
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At Austin, Texas, the Lions’ Club annually erects 
a beautiful tree and holds a Christmas party 
for the under-privileged children of the city 





Sanborn Studio 
Wilmington, Delaware, outlines with light 


its beautiful Court House, in front of which 
stands the great Community Tree 


Photograph by Snow 


This Tree of Light—laden with a glistening 
burden of snow—stands on the lawn of the 
Court House at Boulder, Colorado, and 
here each year the children of the city 
gather for the Christmas party 
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The little town of Troy, Montana, boasts 


the tallest 


Christmas Tree in the world. 


living decorated Community 
It was first 


lighted for the festal season in 1933 


many, France, Sweden, Mexico, 
all have taken up the idea. 
Even on the plains of Bethle- 
hem in the Holy Land a tree 
was erected and decorated with 
multi-colored electric lights; 
and for days people gathered 
there, traveling as they did iwo 
thousand years ago—on foot, 


camel, or donkey—to e2lebrate. 
On the American continent 
beautiful evergreen trees are 
being illuminated at Christmas 
time in thousands of communi- 
ties. 

Four cities—Buffalo, Hart- 
ford, Boston and Kansas City, 
each had a Tree of Light that 
first year, 1912; San Francisco 
had seven large, illuminated 
evergreens in Golden Gate Park. 
In New York the idea of light- 
ing community Christmas trees 
became so popular that the fol- 
lowing year, 1913, many ever- 
greens were decorated in va- 
rious sections of that great city. 

One of the largest evergreen 
trees ever decorated for the 
Yuletide festival was the ‘‘Chil- 
dren’s Christmas Tree,’’ set up 
in 1913 on that old historic 
spot, Independence Square, in 
Philadelphia. It was a Norway 
spruce, seventy-five feet in 
height. The brilliant star at 
the top, the thousands of color- 
ful lights in the branches and 
the singing of familiar carols 
filled the hearts of the children 
with delight. The largest com- 
munity tree ever cut and light- 
ed was set up in the plaza at 
Rockefeller Center, New York, 
in 1935. A Norway spruce, this 
tree was eighty feet high and 
weighed six tons. Seventeen 
hundred colored incandescent 
lights illuminated it. 

The practice of using huge 
eut trees for the Christmas cele- 
bration prevailed until gradu- 
ally the idea of lighting great, 
growing evergreens became 
more popular. This custom of 
using living community Christ- 
mas trees originated the same 
year in four widely separated 
cities of the United States. 

The Cherrians, a civic or- 
ganization in Salem, Oregon, 
conceived as early as 1913 the 
idea of celebrating Christmas 
by the singing of carols under 
the illuminated branches of a 
majestic, forty-foot Sitka spruce 
that stood in the Court House 
grounds. This delightful cus- 
tom met with such hearty ap- 
preciation by the entire commu- 
nity that the festival has been 
held under this tree ever since. 


The same year, at Riverside, 
California, a beautiful Arauea- 


ria, forty-five feet high and 
twenty-five feet in diameter, 
was selected for the outdoor 


(Continuing on page 606) 


The "General Grant'—a giant redwood in 
the National Park dedicated by Californians 
as the Nation's Christmas Tree 
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YOUR GIFT TO THE ELM 


WHEN CHRIST was born, so an old legend goes, 
there were three trees growing near the manger— 
an olive, a date palm, and a pine. To honor Him, 
the legend tells, and to equal the gifts of the Magi, 
the olive blossomed and bore its fruit, as likewise 
did the palm. But the pine had nothing to give. 
So the stars, looking down, took pity upon the pine. 
Gently descending from the heavens, they came to 
rest on its boughs, as an offering. 

This legend of the first Christmas Tree serves to 
link the tree, the gift, and the season from the be- 
ginning of Christian history. 

And so all around the world, during Christmas 
week, we glorify a tree—since it is the symbol of 
honor and offering to Him. And in further remem- 
brance of that far time, we bring gifts and place 
them beneath the tree. We decorate its boughs 
with our man-made stars and garland our homes 
with nature’s greenery. For a few days we honor 
the tree—for a short season it serves us, as a symbol. 

But after that— what? After our Christmas 
evergreen has been stripped of its light and con- 
signed to some vacant lot—what then? Do we con- 
tinue to honor the tree? Or do we put the thought 
of it from our mind until, after fifty-one weeks, it 
is Christmas Tree time again? 

What of the trees before our homes, beside our 
streets, stretching in vast vistas across our conti- 
nent, silently serving us with gifts of grace and 
utility, of protection, of repose throughout the year 
— every hour of every day and night for fifty-two 
weeks? And for all these what return do we make? 

Collectively, our return is very small. We seem 
to take it for granted that the tree’s part is to play 
Santa Claus to us. Only occasionally do we, as a 
people, bear gifts to the tree. And then, sad to re- 
late, it is usually to save the tree from disaster or 
plague, so that it may serve us again. 

The American elm is a ease in point. Although 
it has no part in our Christmas celebration, it stands 
preeminent among trees in the lives of Americans. 

By nature a gentle, hospitable tree, the elm won 
the hearts of our forefathers. Its grace of outline, 
grandeur of size, its domesticity of nature supplied 
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them with physical and spiritual comfort in a new 
world all too !acking in comforts. They built their 
homes under its spreading branches; where it was 
absent, they went to the woods and transplanted 
young elms at their doors, beside their windows, 
along the streets of their villages. 

So deep became this friendship that when the set- 
tlers moved westward beyond the natural range of 
the elm, they took the tree with them to share their 
fortunes. This beautiful mutuality of tree and man 
coursing through generation after generation has 
spread the American elm throughout our land from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

But now, at the crest of its glory, the American 
elm has met an arch enemy the virulent Dutch 
elm disease, brought to this country in elm logs 
shipped from Europe. If the disease is permitted 
to spread, the elm will go the way of the chestnut, 
for the Dutch elm disease, once out of hand, means 
certain and rapid extinction of the tree. That is 
the nature of the disease and that has been the ex- 
perience of European countries where the disease 
was not promptly controlled or eradicated. 

There is just one hope for the elm and that is to 
stop the spread of the Dutch elm disease from the 
few regions in which it has gained foothold and to 
eradicate it from these areas as swiftly and as sure- 
ly as possible. Fulfillment of this hope is in the 
hands of the American people. They may ignore 
or minimize the disease and in a few short years the 
elm will be taken from their lands and their lives. 
Or they may rally to the defense of this glorious 
tree to insure federal and state action that will wipe 
out every incipient outbreak of the disease. 

For hundreds of years the American elm has 
borne gifts for the people every day of every year. 
The day has come when the people must make gifts 
to the tree. We, the people, must give whole- 
hearted and active support to the present cam- 
paign to conquer the disease that threatens them. 
We must ask members of Congress and responsible 
state officials to assure its continuation until the 
fight for the elms is won! 
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EDWARD A. O'NEAL 





EMILY G. BOGERT 





ALLEN HOLLIS 


About the Reorganization Plan to Group Conservation Activities of 
the Federal Government in Old Interior Department Under New 


Name, As Provided in Senate Bill 2970 


"lam unalterably opposed to the proposed transfer of government forestry ac- 
tivities away from the Department of Agriculture. Our forestry problem is part 
and parcel of our great national problem of proper land use. The Department 
of Agriculture has the experience, the personnel and the training to administer 
forestry effectively, as it has so well demonstrated. The Department has carried 
on its monumental work with a minimum of political interference. Science, not 
opportunism, has been its guiding star. 

“Through the years, the national forestry activities have been coordinated and 
integrated with the programs sponsored by other bureaus in the Department, 
notably Chemistry and Soils, Biological Survey, Animal Industry, Plant Industry, 
and the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. To remove forestry from the Depart- 
ment now would be to break up an integrated, well rounded program and nullify 
much of the good that has already been accomplished. All considerations of 
efficiency and effectiveness demand that forestry be left where it is. 

“Our national forestry policy must be fitted into our entire policy of land use. 
Timber should be considered an annual crop, just as cotton and corn are, and | 
maintain that there is no more reason for taking forestry out of the department 
than there would be for taking the soils work out of the Department. Forestry is 
a part of agriculture; let us therefore leave it in the Department of Agriculture 
where it naturally, logically, and rightfully belongs." — EDWARD A. O'NEAL, 
President of the American Farm Bureau Federation. 


“As Chairman of the Division of Conservation of Natural Resources in the Gen- 
eral Federation of Women's Clubs, | oppose the efforts being made to change 
the Department of Interior into a Department of Conservation and by so doing 
ultimately combine the Forest Service, Soil Conservation, Biological Survey, and 
other important Bureaus in the proposed Conservation Department. To dismem- 
ber the Department of Agriculture would work disaster to the progress that has 
been made and the damage that would be done to the people would be a 
tragedy. 

"| am firmly convinced that all agencies of the government engaged in the 
interrelated functions of agriculture should remain in the Department of Agri- 
culture which has for years efficiently managed the wise use of land and has 
accumulated information and scientific research which will serve as a basis for 
a land use program involving all phases of crop production including timber and 
game. 

"To separate federal responsibility on a public land-private land basis, as this 
reorganization would effect, would destroy the unity and essential relationships 
that exist between agriculture and human welfare. Human welfare is dependent 
on food, clothing, and shelter, in reality on land and water, both of which are 
essentially agricultural in origin and upon which life and its social structure 
depends.""—MRS. EMILY G. BOGERT, Chairman of Conservation of Natural Re- 


sources, Department of Education, General Federation of Women's Clubs. 


“Through my connection with the Society for the Protection of New Hampshire 
Forests for more than thirty years and my recent experience as member of the 
State Land Use Board of New Hampshire | have reached the definite conclusion 
that forestry is an integral component of agriculture. If this is questioned, the 
statement that forestry is closely allied to and should be intimately associated 
with agriculture is unassailable. 

"The best and wisest use of our priceless and irreplaceable land resources is 
one of the great problems of our time. A primary use of lands is the production 
of indispensable forest products. Some lands are not suited to such use, others 
are more suitable for that than for any other. Farming, a more intensive land 
use, has occupied areas which belong to forestry. Whether and how such lands 
should be returned to forest use, and whether and how lands now forested 
should be converted into farms are questions which should be dealt with by one 
department of government. It is not yet proposed to absorb the entire Depart- 
ment of Agriculture into the Interior Department; unless that is done, the Forest 
Service should remain where it belongs."—ALLEN HOLLIS, Member, State Land 
Use Board of New Hampshire and President of the Society for the Protection of 
New Hampshire Forests. 
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L. J. TABER 


"The National Grange, representing 800,000 farmers, is unalterably opposed to 
the creation of a Department of Conservation. Among agricultural people the 
Grange does not stand alone in this position. The last farm conference, represent- 
ing more than 3,000,000 rural people, voted unanimously against the proposal. 
The functions of a proposed Department of Conservation as outlined clearly indi- 
cate an intention of dividing functions between that department and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in a manner unsatisfactory to agriculture, dangerous to na- 
tional welfare and adding to the expense and cost of government. 

"It long has been apparent that there can be no sound program, no perma- 
nent farm relief, no long-time agricultural program if there is to be any division 
or duplication in executive departments dealing with land, forests, crop produc- 
tion, soil conservation and utilization. 

“Our opposition to the proposed change is more fundamental, however, than 
the mere interference with a sound agricultural program. Instead of creating 
more departments and new departments, instead of adding bureaus and divisions, 
it is time to eliminate and where efficiency will permit to consolidate. It is time 
to say for once and for all that bureaus dealing with land use, forestry and soil 
conservation belong in Agriculture. This bill simply invites more interference with 
governmental efficiency and more waste of the people's resources. It should not 
and must not pass.""—L. J. TABER, Master, The National Grange. 


WILSON COMPTON 


"Forest Conservation which does not aim primarily at the continuous regrowing 
of timber to supply a continuing use of its products, is not forest conservation at 
all. Forestry is a form of agriculture. The marketing and utilization of timber 
products have the same relation to forestry that the marketing and utilization of 
farm products have to ordinary agriculture. Farm forests in total area constitute 
the largest single classification of ownership of forest land in this country; and 
they are increasing. 

“In applications of science and technology, in production and marketing of 
products, in measures necessary for the fostering and protection of markets both 
domestic and foreign, and in broad relation to the intelligent classification and 
use of land, the problems of forestry and forest industry are parallel to, and in 
the most part, identical with, those of agriculture. The progressive solution of 
these problems depends upon concerted public and private effort. 

"In its thinking and in its practice our forest industry is gradually changing 
from the old viewpoint of timber as a MINE to the newer viewpoint of timber as 
a CROP. American public policy should encourage that transition. The Federal 
policy evidently favored by the Committee on Government Reorganization will, if 
followed, retard the very objectives of forest conservation which it seeks to fos- 
ter.""—WILSON COMPTON, Secretary-Manager, National Lumber Manufacturers 
Association. 


H. H. CHAPMAN 


"The Department of the Interior is still devoted, as in the past, to a conception 
of conservation which aims at exclusive use of public lands for a single purpose, 
by one class of users only, by contrast to the recognized and accepted principles 
of use and renewal of ALL of the resources of the land, as practiced by the 
Department of Agriculture for thirty years. 

“Utterly ignoring the entire history of conservation as developed and estab- 
lished, and in apparent ignorance of the basic principle of coordinated land uses, 
its successive secretaries, including Mr. Ickes, proclaim the ‘new’ gospel of con- 
servation and denounce any opposition to their custody as arising from enemies 
of conservation and lobbyists. 

“This Department openly seeks tremendous extensions of national park areas to 
the lowering of park standards and in ruthless disregard of resultant economic 
losses to local communities. Grazing on the public domain is administered almost 
exclusively by and for the stockmen, imperiling water conservation and game. 
Similar tendencies prevail with other resources. 

“Under the circumstances, | do not believe it to be sound public policy to 
transfer all publicly owned resources from an efficient existing set-up to a depart- 
ment which has failed to demonstrate its grasp of this program and still adheres 
to the doctrines of ‘single use’ and ‘non use’ conservation."—H. H. CHAPMAN, 
President, The Society of American Foresters. 


WILLIAM B. GREELEY 


“The forests are a natural, reproductive resource of this country. They provide a 
renewable crop as much as do the wheat fields, the corn fields, the cattle, and 
the wildlife. Logically, therefore, the forests should be under the supervision of 
the Department of Agriculture, as are other reproductive resources. To take the 
Forest Service out of the Department of Agriculture would be to do violence to 
reason."—WILLIAM B. GREELEY, Chairman, Committee on Conservation of For- 
ests and Wildlife, Camp Fire Club of America. 
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PLANTED FISH 


By HAYDEN A. CARTER 


You ordered them and the Fish Hatchery truck delivered them 


LIKE ripples from a well-placed cast on a quiet 
lake, the query is spreading .... ‘‘ What became 
of my fish after they were planted ?’’ 

The honest fish eculturist will look you in the 
eye and say: 

**T don’t know. What did you do for your fish 
before they were planted ?’’ 

Then he will sit back and light his pipe, because 
he knows you are going to be very busy keeping 
quiet for a while. You are going away and sit in 
the shade and scratch your head. 

You think back over the whole episode. You 
made your application for fish and it was ac- 
knowledged by the hatchery, approved by the 
superintendent. The acknowledgment stated that 
you would be notified when to expect the ship- 
ment. So you waited. After a while there came 
a letter telling you when and where to meet the 
hatchery truck. You telephoned Ed that night. 
You and he met the truck on schedule, signed a 
receipt for the fish, loaded the cans into the ear, 
and went as quickly as possible out to the lake. 
When you arrived, the fish were in good condi- 
tion, well down in the ean and showing no signs 
of turning belly up. And the lake never looked 
better than it did that day. 

You and Ed placed the cans along the shore- 
line, out in the shallow water, and took tempera- 
tures every once in a while until the water in the 
cans was just exactly the temperature of that in 
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the lake. Finally, and very gently, you let those 
fish escape. into the lake. 

After the cans were washed and stowed in the 
ear, Ed broiled a steak for supper. You sat on 
the porch of your cabin, smoking your favorite 
briar, while frogs chorused in the darkness and 
the sereech owl you have known for years added 
his beneciction as a red moon rose over the lake. 
‘ Your lake, and 
Ed’s! And you went to 
sleep to dream about 
the big ones that would 
be taking your lures 
when this night was 
three or four years 
past. 

Now that night is six 
years old and the best 
you have done since the 
lake was ‘‘restocked’’ 
was a single three- 
pounder, while Ed got 
two not quite as large. 
What, you demand, be- 
came of all those fish 
we planted? 

What, indeed? 

Back to the fish cul- 
turist you go. 

‘Look here!’’ you 
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say, ‘‘What could I have done for those fish be- 
fore they were planted? You had ’em over here 
at the hatchery.’’ 

The fish culturist smiles and speaks slowly, but 
with decision. 

‘‘Would you invite three or four thousand 
hungry guests to visit you if you didn’t have 
enough food on hand to feed them? Or would 
you invite more friends to your camp than you 
could shelter from discomforts or even dangers? 

‘*No, of course not!’’ you reply indignantly. 

‘‘It would hardly be expected that you think 
as highly of fish as you do of human guests. Still, 
those fish were important to you or you would 
never have asked for them. Did it ever occur to 
you that you might have starved those fish or 
used them to feed something else?’’ 

‘‘Suppose you tell me about that,’’ is your 
somewhat sareastic response. 

‘*Tt’s like this,’’ he begins. ‘‘Out here at the 
hatchery we take a lot of pride in our work. We 
develop the finest breeding stock we can, using 
all the care that stockmen use to make better 
cattle, hogs or horses. We look after those brood 
fish with all the attention it is possible to give in 
a day that has just twenty-four hours. Those fish 
are amply fed, and when the breeding season 
comes along, you never saw finer specimens. 

‘‘We condition our ponds with fertilizers, so 
that we have plenty of live food for the fry when 


You and Ed planted * 
them in your lake 
with great care 
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the little fellows leave the spawning beds. Were 
you ever here when the fry were schooling? Then 
you should come around next year and see that. 
It really is great to see those black clouds in the 
water, herded by the male bass. We take the fry 
from the ponds by using traps; wooden and screen 
frames that automatically, you might say, sepa- 
rate the fry from the brood bass, because, you 
know, the old fellows make fine guardians for a 
few days—until they get hungry. 

‘*See those pools over to the right of the water- 
tank? Rearing pools, we call them. We take our 
baby fish from the brood ponds over to that shed 
under the tank, where we grade them according 
to size. If we didn’t the bigger ones would soon 
be eating the smaller, because it goes that way 
in nature. 

‘‘In the spring we have all those pools stocked 
with water fleas of various species, but mainly the 
sort called Daphnia. The young bass begin their 
growth on them. Pretty soon we have to thin out 
the fish and that is when we begin the shipments 
of fry. Usually these shipments are to people 


who have provided rearing pools. 

‘‘Sometimes production runs away with us, 
when the season is unusually favorable. Then we 
have to ship out fry as fast as we can. People 
that get them put them in places that look good— 
or so they think. But what makes a good place 
to put fry? 
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Five years later you caught one three-pounder, and wondered what 
had happened to the other 4,999 you planted 


‘‘That’s what I meant by asking you what you 
did for your fish before you planted them. You 
see, when an applicant receives fish from the 
hatchery truck, our responsibility is through, but 
I, for one, wish it were not. What good does it 
do to quadruple the output of this hatchery if 
there are no more fish on the string for you 
fishermen? A fisheries man named Keil summed 
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it up neatly about two years back. He said, and 
ten out of every nine of us agree with him, that 
we should be getting a lot better results if we 
reared about half the number of fish and had 
assurance that what we did turn out were planted 
in places and in a manner to give them a chance 
of survival. 

‘‘Take your own case. You said that you re- 
ceived five thousand advanced fry? How would 
the fishing in your lake have been if you had 
planted only twenty-five hundred, and if half of 
that number came through to five years of age? 
Or even an eighth of them? One bass in every 
eight would give you three hundred nice fish in 
your lake, Mr. Fisherman, 
and that is just one hundred 
times the results you did get 
with twice as many fish to 
start.’’ 

‘*Now hold on, there,’’ you 
interrupted. ‘‘We scattered 
those fish up and down the 
shoreline of the lake. We 
didn’t leave them all bunched 
up in one place. And we 
watched the temperature un- 
til we got it exactly on the 
point; not a bit of variation. 
Why, those fish were in per- 
fect condition. When we 
tipped those cans over and 
watched them go streaking as 
fast as they could... .’’ 

The fish culturist sat up 
suddenly. 

‘‘Streaking for where?”’ 
he demanded. 

‘‘Why, for deep water, I 
suppose. What’s that got to 
do with it?”’ 

‘*Maybe something, maybe 
nothing. It’s not the usual 
thing to see small fish head 
for deep water. Tell me; is 
there any aquatic growth in 
your lake? Pickerel weed 
along the shore, with arrow- 
head, say? Any water lilies? What about coon- 
tail and such underwater plants?’’ 

‘‘Not enough of that stuff to bother anybody. 
It’s mean for fouling diving baits.’’ 

The fish breeder chuckled. 

“Does it matter how often your baits get 
fouled,’’ he asked, ‘‘if there are no fish to strike 
them ?”’ 

‘‘Well, hardly! But it isn’t any fun.’’ 

**T agree with you. But would you put a covey 
of quail out in the middle of a field where there 
is not a single clump of refuge cover, and expect 
the birds to be there next week? Certainly not. 
Then why expect your baby fish to come through 
when they have no refuge cover such as this 


Had never seen . 
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CHRISTMAS COMES TO THE YOUNG FIR 
BY IRIS LORA THORPE 


Last night the tall young fir-tree on the hill 
Was hung with stars glittering in the still wanted to hide in. You 
And frosty violet air like shining wings. 

“OF all earth's lovely things 

A tree of stars is loveliest," | said. 

But when tonight | climbed the stairs to bed, 
There was no tree... . nothing save the hill 
Against the dark immensity 

Of heaven. And | knew that somewhere 

In the town the little tree was brave with light, 
Hung with such dazzling jewels as the night “Did you ever see an 
. . . beautiful and proud 
This one brief evening in its gorgeous shroud, 
And then forever dark, forever still, 

Lost to sea-bound winds soaring the lonely hill; 
To wings at dusk sky-weary seeking rest 

And the haven of a green, bough-sheltered nest. 





underwater growth we have been talking about? 
They need protection from their enemies. Mind 
you, I’m not saying that’s what happened in your 
ease. Sometimes I think we talk too much about 
controlling predation in wildlife management when 
we know too little about it. But I’m getting ahead 
of myself. 

‘‘Did you ever have a plankton examination of 
your lake? You should. All the fish life in the 
lake depends on it.’’ The fish breeder paused to 
ram his pipe full of tobacco. 

‘*What is a plankton examination ?’’ you ask. 

He seemed not to have heard the question as he 
lighted his pipe and puffed meditatively. 

‘*A lake—or a pond—’’ he 
resumed, ‘‘is a self-contained 
little world, peopled by crea- 
tures as weird-looking as any 
prehistoric monster ever dis- 
covered by the fossil chasers. 
If you, Mr. Fisherman, could 
shrink down to the size of a 
fingerling bass and get a fish- 
eye view of the animal life 
all around you, let me tell 
you that you’d hug the 
thickest underwater vegeta- 
tion you could find —the 
aquatic equivalent of the tall 
timber you may already have 


would stay there, too, until 
you decided which of these 
strange looking beasts you 
eould lick and which could 
lick you. And in water, 
after all, that’s pretty much 
a matter of size and habits. 


aquatic growth that looked 
like soft green velvet? That 
is a sort of plant life; very 
simple and primitive. There 
are dozens of other kinds you 
never have seen, because you 
need a microscope to see them 
after you have caught them in 
a net of fine bolting cloth. Then there are animal 
forms, also invisible without magnification, that 
live on the plant matter just as cattle live on grass. 
Both the plant and animal life in this microscopic 
world are classed as plankton, and that’s what you 
should have your lake examined for. 

‘‘The young of game fish, and the forage fish and 
aquatic insects upon which the grown game fish 
depend for food, are all, in the last analysis, de- 
pendent upon plankton. So you see, if there is a 
break in this chain of food relationships, or if the 
chain is not long enough to reach the needs of the 
fish you put into the lake, you might as well never 
have restocked. You’d get just as much fun look- 
ing at the water in either (Continuing on page 610) 
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LITTLE TREES . BY C. S. HERR 
GO TO 
MARKET 






Christmas trees in brave array march up the Pasture hill 


EVER since Woodsman Mark Carr, in 1801, 
first sold Christmas trees on the streets of 
New York, the business of growing, cutting, 
shipping and marketing evergreens for the 
Yuletide has progressed until today it is a 
large-scale enterprise. Carr brought the first 
Christmas trees sold in America to New York 
from the Catskill Mountains on two sleds. 
This winter trainloads of trees—more than 
15,000,000 of them-—will roll into New York 
and other metropolitan centers of the country. 

Thus a custom brought to America by 
German immigrants, or possibly by Hessian 
soldiers of the Revolution, has become a real 
factor not only in industry but also in the 
science of forestry. 

The cutting and use of trees for Christmas 
has, in some quarters, been looked upon as 
a great waste, and it has been argued that 
steps should be taken to discourage or pro- 
hibit it. Foresters point out, however, that 
trees are for use. They are both a natural 
resource and a crop and they are grown by 
the private land owner primarily for revenue. They 
eontend, further, that few uses of trees contribute 
more to the joy of man than the Christmas tree. Even 
in Germany, where forests are operated on the closest 
margin of utilization, the cutting of trees for Christ- 
mas use is permitted, even encouraged. 

If the science of forestry is applied, the cutting of 
trees for Christmas is not destructive to the forest. In 
most cases it even improves the forest growth. It is 
not by denying ourselves the wholesome pleasure of 
having a bit of nature in our homes at Christmas 
that we shall preserve our forests, but by building 
them up and learning how to use them wisely. 

In New Hampshire and northern New England a 
large proportion of the Christmas trees harvested are 
eut from the mountain pasture lands upon which 
they are encroaching. Spruce and fir have seeded in 
on these pastures to form a scattered stand which 
will never make good sawtimber or pulpwood. The 
trees are, however, the very ones commerce demands 
at Christmas time. They grow in the open, are Cutting a fine : 
bushy, symmetrical and have a rich green color. 1 ne re 
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Loaded, ready and headed for metropolitan 


Many of them would be cut in any event in the 
ordinary course of farm improvement. A market 
for these young evergreens gives the owner a 
profitable side-line. It provides a cash return 
at a time of year when extra income is par- 
ticularly acceptable. 

For years in northern New Hampshire the 
business of marketing and cutting Christmas 
trees was done largely by outside buyers and 
labor, the farmers doing little more than grow- 
ing the trees. Ten years ago a group of farmers 





and land owners felt 
that they would like to 
undertake the complete 
operation of cutting, 
loading and marketing 
trees direct to reliable 
dealers in the metro- 
politan centers. They 
felt that they could 
save some of the mid- 
dlemen’s profits for 
themselves and perhaps 
make a start toward 
eliminating speculation, 
gambling and other 
evils of the industry. 

The idea was not en- 
tirely new as it had 
been tried earlier by a 
shrewd Yankee who 


centers was strong on ideas but 


weak in action. He 

felt he could increase 
his returns by shipping a car of Christmas trees 
direct to a commission merchant in New York. It 
was a smart move on his part but he was always 
late in his work, and his tardiness spelled disaster 
as the trees arrived on the market several days 
after Christmas. 

The group, in discussing the cooperative plan of 
selling, were well aware of its dangers. They 
were dealing with a product that was highly per- 
ishable and susceptible to the wildest kind of 
market fluctuations. They reasoned, however, that 





This tree brings a Christmas message 
from the great outdoors. Its cutting 
was not destructive but gave room for 
neighboring trees to grow faster and 
better. 





Lancaster, New Hampshire 
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Scene at the loading point, and the tag used on individual trees 
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good trees shipped directly and quickly to the 
market ought to bring a premium price for the 
producer. The group, after full consideration of 
the marketing plan, decided to take the step with 
the hope that in a small way they might aid in 
stablizing an important industry, very much in 
need of organization. The State Extension service 
and the County Farm Bureau, with an eye toward 
increasing the income for the farmers and placing 
the Christmas tree business on a stable basis, ac- 
cordingly, in 1928, worked 
with this group in estab- 
lishing an independent mar- 





the trees after they arrived on the retail markets 
in the cities. Ordinary tarred twine was used in 
tying the bundles of trees, but the organization 
soon adopted a bright red dyed yarn for this pur- 
pose, which very greatly improved the appearance 
of the trees. In addition, each tree was further 
identified with a red and white tag containing the 
following message: ‘‘Christmas Greetings from the 
Mountains of New Hampshire. This tree brings a 
Christmas message from the great outdoors. Its 
cutting was not destruc- 
tive.’’ 





keting organization. 

The ageney was to be 
tried out experimentally in 
a small way without any 
eapital outlay other than 
the trees themselves. While 
the group was naturally in- 
terested in any immediate 
profit that might accrue, 
many were looking further 
ahead, believing that the 
growing and marketing of 
Christmas trees should be 
made an important farm 
forest product for northern 





Many dealers, in addition, 
stamped their own names 
on the tags so that the con- 
sumer was able to tell just 
where his tree originally 
came from. This business 
grew year after year with 
trees being shipped prin- 
cipally to New York, Pitts- 
burgh, Philadelphia, and as 
far away as New Orleans. 

This marketing effort, be- 
gun by a few pioneers, is 
now being continued as an 
important activity of the 
Forest Products  Associa- 





New Hampshire. They 
firmly believed that much 
of value to the producers, 
dealers and ultimately the 


CHRISTMAS CHOICE 


Going after a Christmas tree 


tion, Incorporated, newly 
organized farmers’ forestry 
cooperative. They are con- 
tinuing the original market- 


consumers could be accom- 
plished by working together, 
organizing the markets, ad- 
vertising, and distributing 
the trees economically. 

Tree dealers were ap- 
proached in large metro- 
politan centers with a new 
idea—selling Christmas trees 
on an organized farm-to- 
market basis, the selling 
points to the dealer being 
that the trees would be se- 
lected for quality and 
shipped direct so that they 
would arrive on the retail 
markets fresh and green. 
The idea quickly caught 





Isn't the simplest thing. 

You always have to take someone 
Along you shouldn't bring 

Because they'll say a spruce is best, 
Or, maybe, choose a pine 
Declaring that they love the smell; 
But hemlock would be mine. 


I'd choose it for its gracefulness, 
And willingness to bear 

A bit of stony hillside for 

Which most the trees don't care. 
It grows the humble, gnarly way 

That humans know so well; 

Yet none bedeck more graciously 

The homes where poor folk dwell; 


Nor spread such feathery arms so wide 


To bless a Christmas fireside. 


LOUIS STODDARD. 








ing idea, expanding sales, 
and for the first time in 
the East, marketing a 
graded Christmas tree. 

Trees are being sold by 
this Association under three 
classifications: ‘‘Fancy,’’ 
“Standard,’’ and ‘‘Un- 
graded.’’ Ungraded lots 
contain products of poorer 
quality. Uner the trade 
name of ‘‘Co-op Brand,’’ 
the Association will market 
this season fifty or sixty 
carloads of selected spruce 
and fir trees. 

With the improvement 
that has taken place in 


hold and the organization became active the first 
year, shipping trees in carload lots to reliable dis- 
tributors. The idea passed beyond the experi- 
mental stage the first year, as the small associa- 
tion paid its participating membership more for 
the trees than they could have received through 
ordinary channels, set aside a small reserve, and 
more particularly, improved the price which the 
itinerant buyers paid. 

The members of the association felt that their 
reputation and success must be built upon a high 
quality product. Every effort was made to ship 


a fancy product and steps were taken to identify 
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marketing conditions and price paid the producer, 
interest continues to develop in growing trees. 
Land owners are attempting to improve natural 
pasture growth for Christmas trees. Areas that 
are too thick are being thinned, allowing the 
trees to develop symmetrically. Misshapen trees 
are pruned, and double trees corrected so that 
these areas will yield greater quantities of good 
quality Christmas trees. 

A new source of trees will be used this season. 
The demand for rough pulpwood is active and 
many farmers are cutting spruce and fir for this 
purpose. A high (Continuing on page 608) 
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CONSERVATION BLUEPRINTS 





By ALDO LEOPOLD 


THE conservation movement in America is about 
to pass one of the milestones in its career: the crea- 
tion of a federal Department of Conservation. 

I have watched this idea grow since it was first 
broached by Commissioner Alexander, of Louisi- 
ana, a score of years ago. Leadership in its promo- 
tion has been assumed by many men almost hu- 
morously diverse in character, but all alike in two 
respects: all were seeking a political career in con- 
servation, and all knew a little—but not too much 
—about the subject. 

This is significant because, in order to have much 
faith in such a scheme, one must not know too 
much. ‘To repose confidence in a shifting of offi- 
cial blueprints requires deep enthusiasm and shal- 
low understanding. 

The situation reminds me of a Forest Super- 
visor, who, on being transferred to a new forest, 
directed all the desks in the headquarter office to 
be shifted. He was vaguely dissatisfied with his 
staff, and thought that by rearranging their desks 
he might rearrange their performance. It did not 
oecur to him that his staff perhaps needed weeding 
instead of shifting, or that a shift of ideas might 
do more good than a shift of seats. 

Those who now complain the loudest about Sec- 
retary Ickes’ impending reorganization scheme 
are, ironically enough, those whose accumulated 
thoughts and acts have made it possible. It all 
goes back to the fundamental question: What is a 
bureau? We have one and all assumed that a 
bureau is a law, an appropriation, an overhead, 
and a group of physical acts of government; a 
piece of land bought, a road built, a fire put out, a 
can of fish dumped, a flock of sheep given (or de- 
nied) a grazing permit, a sawlog sold, a new duck 
regulation promulgated. 

If we grant the premise that conservation is the 
sum of these physical acts of government, then it 
becomes difficult to refute the proposal that they 
might be better coordinated if executed by a single 
cabinet head. When we grant this premise we 
classify conservation as essentially an engineering 
enterprise—biological engineering, if you wish— 
but nevertheless engineering, and as such properly 
assignable to an engineering and public works De- 
partment. Once we grant this premise, we also 
give President Roosevelt a chance to ascribe all 
opposition to a desire to have Secretary Wallace, 
rather than Secretary Ickes, at the helm of the ship. 

In my view the premise is false and superficial. 
These physical acts of government are the manifes- 
tations of a public desire for conservation, but not 
the substance of the thing itself. Conservation 
might make splendid headway if they did not exist; 
it might languish even though the whole treasury 
were emptied to build bigger and better forests, 
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parks, hatcheries, and check-dams. 

The real substance of conservation lies not in the 
physical projects of government, but in the mental 
processes of citizens. The road in park or forest 
is not the thing; what matters is where and for 
what the park-visitor or forest-user wants roads. 
The acreage bought for public parks or forests is 
not the thing; what matters is whether private 
landowners regard their forests and their land- 
scapes as a public trust. The fire put out by a CCC 
crew is not the thing; what matters is whether 
people are careless with fire in the woods. The can 
of fish dumped is not the thing; what matters is 
the attitude of the fisherman toward the public 
resource he is privileged to harvest. The sheep 
grazing permit is not the thing; what matters is 
whether the sheepman knows or cares that he is 
helping to build the Great American Desert. The 
sawlog sold is not the thing; what matters is 
whether the citizen who buys a board or a newspa- 
per knows or cares where it comes from, knows or 
cares whether it is the product of exploitation or 
land-cropping. The regulation on ducks is not the 
thing; what matters is whether the duck hunter 
is ashamed or proud to bequeath to his sons a duck- 
less, marshless continent, and if ashamed, whether 
this in any wise affects his trigger-finger. Lastly 
and most important, the check-dam in a farmer’s 
gully is not the thing; what matters is whether a 
social stigma attaches to the ownership of a gullied 
farm; whether the farmer realizes that to leave 
behind a fertile, stable, and beautiful farmstead 
is in these days a greater and more difficult 
achievement than to endow a hospital or found 
an industry. 

All the acts of government, in short, are of slight 
importance to conservation except as they affect the 
acts and thoughts of citizens. A bigger conserva- 
tion bureau is not necessarily a better one. Per- 
fect coordination among bureaus is not necessarily 
progress; citizens may learn more from bureau 
quarrels than bureau regimentation. In fact, bu- 
reaus do not matter except as they mobilize brains 
to influence people. It has happened again and 
again that the smallest bureau has the biggest 
thoughts. One of the plainest lessons from the 
New Deal boom in bureaus is that accomplishment 
is not proportional to size, appropriations, or au- 
thority, nor is it much affected by organization 
blueprints. If we can deduce any rule at all, it is 
this: accomplishment is proportional to how long 
and how earnestly a bureau has wrestled with its 
problem of leadership in public thought. Some 
bureaus—the Forest Service, for example—have, in 
my view, made some headway despite the load of 
new dollars and new physical chores given them by 
the New Deal. The (Continuing on page 608) 
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Elk visit the Black Bear Ranger Station in search of food 
—and are met by the candid camera of the author 





They understood that the job was a big one and 
that the few hunters who in former years had 
penetrated the area without the use of planes had 
served chiefly to drive the herd further back into 
the mountains, where the deeper snows took greater 
toll. Something drastic had to be done, but the 
methods to be employed should not do violence to 
the sense of good sportsmanship. 

There is official and personal repugnance toward 
mass slaughter of the animals by paid hunters. 
Such a method would quickly reduce the size of 
the herd but its employment would destroy op- 
portunities for beneficial recreation. For the 
chief value of wild game today is not the meat 
but rather the thrill of the chase and the 
pleasure of being in a country in which game can 
be seen and enjoyed. What was needed on the 
Flathead was additional sportsmen, each bent on 
bagging his elk. 

However, it was finally decided after confer- 
ences with the Dude Ranchers Association and 
others to try to secure a sufficient kill this year 
without the use of planes. 

A somewhat similar situation on the Selway 
National Forest, in Idaho, recently demanded ac- 
tion. A managed game removal was agreed upon 
by the state and the Forest Service. It was ar- 
ranged to grant permits to 1,500 hunters to shoot 
one elk of either sex. In announcing the public 
drawing for August 30, W. R. McIntyre, State 
Fish and Game Warden of Idaho, explained that 
it was necessary to the protection and propaga- 
tion of big game on the Selway Game Preserve 
that the elk in the preserve and adjacent lands be 
thinned. 

Only holders of licenses under the state game 
laws were permitted to enter the drawing. A 
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fee of one dollar was required with the applica- 
tion and successful applicants paid an additional 
dollar for a tag. The open season was to run 
through three months, beginning September 1. 
Results of this systematic hunting will be studied 
by game management experts everywhere, for the 
Selway also furnishes an example of overgrazing 
of winter range in a particularly aggravated 
form. 

Dr. A. B. Hatch, assistant professor of game 
management at the University of Idaho, recently 
pictured the waste of life resulting from over- 
population of the preserve. Investigators found 
that 2,000,000 acres in the Selway had ‘‘luxuri- 
ant grasses, succulent weeds, alpine sedges, and 
mile after mile of brush . . roamed during 
eight months by 11,000 elk, 7,000 deer, 800 goats 
and 100 mountain sheep, fat and fruitful, bring- 
ing forth 5,000 calves and fawns.’’ 

But it was when the animals came down for 
the winter to a range one-twentieth the size of 
the summer range that slow starvation, bacterial 
diseases and death pursued them. For the little 
75,000 acres which must serve nearly 20,000 ani- 
mals had already lost entirely six of the original 
ten species of shrubs of forage value. Dr. Hatch 
concluded that conservation under such cireum- 
stances must be more than mere protection: ‘‘It 
must be a two-edged sword of protection com- 
bined with regulated hunting.’’ 

Utah has done an admirable piece of work in 
the advancement of game management. To fa- 
cilitate legitimate hunting and to regulate game 
on the ranges, the State Board of Game Control 
and the State Game Refuge Committee published 
a proclamation giving specific and detailed instruc- 
tions to its officers and (Continuing on page 608) 
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AROUND THE STATES 


FORESTS EARN MILLION 
IN THREE MONTHS 


National Forests earned $1,200,690 during 
the first quarter of the present fiscal year, 
according to a report just issued by the For- 
est Service. The first quarter receipts — 
which go into the United States Treasury 

showed an increase of $227,617 over the 
same period a year ago. 

Income was derived mainly from timber 
sales, grazing fees, and special uses. No ad- 
mission charge is made on any of the Na- 
tional Forests. About twenty-five million 
persons use the National Forests 
every year free of charge for all 
forms of recreation such as camping, 
hiking, saddle horse trips, swimming, 
game study and winter sports. The 
various states issue hunting and fish- 
ing licenses. 

Twenty-five per cent of the net re- 
ceipts from the National Forests is 
turned over to the states to be ap- 
portioned to the counties in which 
the Forests are located. These funds 
are used for roads and schools by 
the counties. An additional ten per 
cent of the receipts is used by the 
Forest Service for road-building in 
the National Forests from which the 
income is derived, so that thirty-five 
per cent of the receipts return direct 
benefits to the local National Forest 
communities. 

For the fiscal year 1936-37, the 
Forest Service reports income was 
$4,936,065, or an increase of about 
$873,000 over the 1935-36 returns. 
During the 1936-37 period $2,849,382 
was obtained from timber sales, 
$939,912 from grazing cattle and 
horses and $632,366 from grazing 
sheep and goats. Special use per 
mits returned $340,492 during the 
period, and other funds were listed 
from trepass charges, miscellaneous 
forest products sales, timber settle- 
ment, and water power returns. 

Out of the quarterly total of one 
and one-fifth million dollars paid in- 
to the United States Treasury in the 
three-months period ending Septem- 
ber 30, approximately $969,000 was 
received from timber sales, the tim- 
ber being cut under Forest Service 
supervision to assure a_ sustained 
yield. Grazing fees were the second 
largest item in the earnings, and of 
these $81,900 was derived in the 
last quarter from cattle and horses and 
$112,181 from grazing sheep and goats. 


ICKES CONCEDES ROCKY 
MOUNTAIN TUNNEL 


To a group of representatives of national 
conservation organizations, Secretary of the 
Interior Harold L. Ickes, on November 12, 
declared that the action of the last Congress 
in appropriating $900,000 with which to 
start the thirteen mile tunnel through the 
Rocky Mountain National Park, in Colorado, 
part of the Colorado-Big Thompson Federal 
Reclamation Project, is a definite mandate 
which he is sworn to obey. 

Then laying the dilemma with which he is 
faced frankly before the assembled group he 
said: ‘‘Suppose I, for some trivial reason, 
should hold up the expenditure of these 
funds? Aren’t you asking me to usurp the 
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powers of Congress? Admitting there ‘‘is 
danger in this thing’’ he declared: ‘*I wish 
the baby had not been laid on my door 
step.’’ 

Expressing the wish that conservation 
groups would help enlarge the boundaries of 
the Rocky Mountain National Park so as to 
make impossible future undertakings such 
as the tunnel, Secretary Ickes expressed the 
conclusion that regardless of protests which 
he might express against the tunnel, the mat- 
ter has gone too far for reeall. 

Granting that the tunnel will be construct- 





1. T. BODE 


Missouri names him Director of Conservation 


ed, Director Arno Cammerer of the National 
Park Service, asked that there be definite 
agreements that no construction work be con- 
ducted within the National Park, that all 
evidences of work in the vicinity of the Park 
be obliterated after the project is complet- 
ed, and that the existing Grand Ditch be 
eliminated. He also requested annual al- 
lowance of at least three acre feet per sec- 
ond of water for park purposes, sufficient 
power without charge for necessary park uses 
and Congressional authority with adequate 
appropriations for the purchase of critical 
areas of land near the village of Estes Park, 
a southern extension to include Navajo Peak 
and a parkway strip between the village of 
Estes Park and the national park boundary. 

Vigorous support of the project which will 
furnish water for a prosperous farming area 
of some 650,000 acres, with about 175,000 
people, was made by Senator Alvah Adams 
and Representatives Edward Taylor, Fred 


Cummings and Lawrence Lewis, as well as 
by President Charles A. Lory, of the Colo- 
rado State College, Clifford H. Stone, of the 
Colorado Water Conservation Board, and L, 
H. Kittell, of the village of Estes Park. 

Frederick Law Olmsted expressed the 
opinion that the tunnel need not constitute 
unsightly invasion of the National Park, and 
a letter endorsing the tunnel from H. H, 
Chapman, of the Society of American For- 
esters, was read. 

Opposing the tunnel, although admitting 
that Congress appears to have made it man- 
datory to proceed with construction were Dr, 
J. Horace McFarland, Frederick A. Delano 
and Miss Harlean James, of the American 
Planning and Civie Association; John H. 
Baker, of the American Association of Audu- 
bon Societies; Robert Sterling Yard of the 
Wilderness Society; James Foote, 
of the National Parks Association; 
Mrs. Rosalie Edge, of The Emergen- 
cy Conservation Committee; and Dr. 
H. E. Anthony, of the Society of 
Mammalogists. 

‘‘The American Forestry Associa- 
tion,’’ declared G. H. Collingwood, 
forester for the Association, ‘‘ views 
the construction of a tunnel under 
the Rocky Mountain National Park 
as a violation of the _ principles 
which form the foundation and pur- 
poses of each of our National Parks, 
and repeats with all possible empha- 
sis its opposition to the use of the 
Rocky Mountain National Park as 
the site or right-of-way of a tunnel 
for the diversion of irrigation wa- 
ters and the development of hydro- 
electric power for sale.’’ 

This attitude, he reminded the 
Secretary, is not actuated by a de- 
sire to obstruct local development 
but is based upon the conviction that 
greater public interest will be served 
by zealously guarding the integrity 
of the National Parks against com- 
mercial invasion of anything resem- 
bling their commercial use. 

In conelusion, he reminded the 
Secretary of the proviso ineluded in 
the Act appropriating $900,000 with 
which to start the tunnel, to the ef- 
fect he is authorized to delay con- 
struction until repayment of all costs 
are assured the Federal Government. 


MISSOURI NAMES BODE 
CONSERVATION DIRECTOR 


I. T. Bode, for the past two years 
in charge of the Cooperative Wild- 
life Research Units of the Bureau of 
Biological Survey, has been appoint- 
ed Director of Conservation for the 
new Conservation Commission of Missouri. 
His appointment became effective on No- 
vember 15. 


Receiving his degree in Forestry from 
Iowa State College in 1915, Mr. Bode, after 
a short term with the Indian Service, was 
appointed superintendent of the State forest 
experiment station nursery at Hays, Kansas. 
In 1919, he was appointed professor in the 
Forestry Department at Iowa State College. 

In 1921 Mr. Bode took over the duties of 
Extension Forester of Iowa, serving until 
1932, at which time, and following the re- 
organization of the Iowa Fish and Game De- 
partment under the Iowa 25-year conserva- 
tion plan, he took over duties as executive 
head for the Iowa Fish and Game Commis- 
sion. He served in this capacity until 1935, 
when he became associated with the Division 
of Wildlife Research of the Biological 
Survey. 
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$600,000 FOR DUCK STAMPS 

Sportsmen, conservationists, and others 
bought 603,623 Federal migratory bird hunt- 
ing stamps at one dollar each during the 
year ended June 30, 1937, the Biological 
Survey has announced. Sales of last year’s 
stamps—the third in an annual series—ex- 
ceeded those of the previous year by 150,- 
000, and almost equaled the record sale of 
$635,001 set by the first stamp. Total sales 
of the last three years amount to 1,686,828. 

Minnesota, Illinois, Wisconsin, and Cali- 
fornia led all states last year in the sale of 
these stamps. Sportsmen in Minnesota 
bought 72,460, in Illinois 53,251 were sold, 
in Wiseonsin 48,999, and in California 44,- 
570. Every person more than sixteen years 
of age who hunts migratory waterfowl is re- 
quired to carry one of these stamps coun- 
tersigned with his or her name. Proceeds 
amounting to not less than ninety per cent 
of the sales, as provided by law, are turned 
over to the Biological Survey for establish- 
ing, maintaining and administering migra- 
tory bird refuges. 

This year’s hunting stamp went on sale 
at post offices on July 1, and may be ob 
tained until June 30, 1938. 





ZONING CONFERENCE CALLED 

A nation-wide zoning conference to be 
held in Chicago on December 13 and 14 
has been called by Secretary of the In- 
terior Harold L. Ickes, acting as chairman 
of the National Resources Committee. 

The purpose of the conference is to con- 
sider zoning problems and practice at all 
levels of government in the hope that gen- 
eral adoption of modern and practical 
methods may be stimulated. All phases of 
the question will be discussed. 

In announcing the Conference Secretary 
Ickes said: ‘fA demand for a thorough re- 
consideration of zoning problems has exist- 
ed for some time. In the urban field most 
zoning ordinances are from ten to fifteen 
years old and a great number of commu- 
nities are contemplating revision in the 
light of recent knowledge and experience. 

“While rural zoning is a comparatively 
new field there are many problems of bet- 
ter land use concerning which it will be 
valuable to define objectives and policies. 

“Another subject which will come in for 
serious discussion is the desirability of zon- 
ing of flood plains for the prevention of 
unwarranted investments some of which 
might lead to further demands for flood 
protection at publie expense.’’ 
WISCONSIN DENIES POWER DAM PERMIT 
TO PRESERVE SCENIC RIVER 


In what is thought the first decision of its 
kind in the United States, the Publie Serv- 
ice Commission of Wisconsin has denied a 
permit to build a dam across a Wisconsin 
river on the ground that the dam would de- 
stroy the scenic beauty of the river and be 
disastrous to the fish life in its lower 
reaches. 

The permit was denied a granite company 
for its proposed dam on the Potato River in 
Tron County. A fast forest stream with 
many eataracts, rapids, waterfalls, and deep 
gorges, the Potato rises in extreme north- 
eastern Wisconsin, joins the Bad River, and 
flows thence into Lake Superior. 

The Wisconsin Commission acted under 
authority of a 1929 law which declares that 
the enjoyment of natural scenic beauty is a 
publie right and sufficient reason for denial 
of a dam permit. This law was the first 
such enacted in the nation. The Potato 
River dam denial is the first order issued un- 
der it. 

In issuing its denial, the commission said: 
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‘«There are no dams in the river. Its flow 
is unimpeded by the works of man from its 
source to its mouth. It is a trout stream of 
considerable importance. No sewage or in- 
dustrial wastes contaminate its waters. Long 
stretches of the river have many cataracts 
and rapids which are visible from numerous 
vantage points along its course.’’ 

The withdrawal of the natural flow of the 
river (through powerhouse penstocks), the 
commission poinied out, would have a disas- 
trous effect on fish life in the stream below 
the dam. Sudden rising ard falling of the 
water level would destroy fish spawn, vege- 
table and aquatic life—basic fish food. 
Trout would become landlocked and die. 

‘¢The advantage which the public will 
derive from the proposed (dam) will be 
that the township of Gurney will derive 
more taxes from the lands in question, and 
that the hydro plant and the industry in 
connection therewith will give employment 
to a few men. As against these advantages, 
the waterfalls and cataracts for about one 
mile of the river will be forever destroyed.’’ 

Approval of the Iron County board for 
construction of the dam was on condition 
that the matter be approved also by the 
Wisconsin Conservation Commission. First 
objections were voiced by the local conserva- 
tion warden, who investigated the project 
upon instructions from the Conservation 
Commission, which subsequently refused its 
approval. 


FAMOUS SAWTOOTH RANGE 
NOW PRIMITIVE AREA 

The central portion of the picturesque 
Sawtooth Mountains, in central Idaho, is to 
be preserved in its natural state as a large- 
seale primitive or wilderness area, the For- 
est Service has announced. About 200,940 
acres in the Boise, Challis, and Sawtooth 
National Forests, representing some of the 
most rugged and scenic areas in Idaho, have 
been made a primitive area by administra- 
tive order of Chief Forester F. A. Sileox. 

Sawtooth Primitive Area has an average 
elevation of about 8,000 feet, with peaks 
reaching nearly 11,000 feet. It is rich in 
big game and small wildlife. Portions of it 
are clothed in dense stands of pine and 
spruce, of great value for watershed protec- 
tion. 

The area contains no roads, few trails and 
no human habitations. Fine herds of wild 
animals—estimates show that about 1,000 
elk, 4,000 mule deer, 650 mountain goats— 
use this portion of the Sawtooth Mountains 
for summer range. 











FOSTER NEW STATE FORESTER IN 
MINNESOTA 

After thirteen years of service, during 
which time he is credited with having built 
up one of the most effective state forestry 
organizations in the nation, Grover Conzet, 
on November 4, was relieved of his duties as 
State Forester of Minnesota by Conservation 
Commissioner Herman Wenzel. This action 
was a part of the drastic shakeup of the 
conservation personnel in Minnesota follow- 
ing the appointment of a new Conservation 
Commission. 

Ellery Foster, of Winona, Minnesota, un- 
til recently associated with the United States 
Forest Service, was named to sueceed Mr. 
Conzet. 

Appointed in 1924 by W. T. Cox, then 
Conservation Commissioner, Mr. Conzet was 
considered one of the foremost state forest- 
ers in the country. Graduating from the 
University of Minnesota in 1912, he worked 
in sawmills and in the logging industry on 
the Pacific Coast before becoming associated 
with conservation work in Minnesota, where 
he served as ranger and assistant state for- 
ester until his appointment as state forester. 
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BGR LILI LDR OLR RECREATE 


Just in Time for Christmas 


In answer to a thousand requests, The American 
Forestry Association is proud to announce — a 
book on trees which, in addition to descriptive 
matter, contains actual photographs of each tree 


— of the full tree, and of the leaf, bark, flower 
and fruit. 


KNOWING YOUR TREES 
by 
G. H. Cotiincwoop, Forester 
i The American Forestry Association 


This book brings into one volume the pictorial tree de- 
scriptions; that have been a feature of the AMERICAN 
Forests magazine for the past five years. It contains 
500-word descriptions of fifty of our best-known Ameri- 
can trees—the natural range, commercial uses and iden- 
tifying characteristics peculiar to each tree. 


Simply written and handsomely illustrated, Knowing 
Your Trees is the ideal tree book for the young or the 
old tree lover. You will find it a useful companion 
either on your woodland walks or in your library. 


PRICE : :  : $1.00 Per Copy 


Paes bassoon 


| 1O-BO copies .......050% 10% 
| SO-1G0 copies ..... cece. 15% 


Over 100 copies........ 20% 





See Page 604 for special gift offer which includes 
a FREE copy of “Knowing Your Trees.” 
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COLONEL COYLE DIES IN NEW JERSEY 


Colonel Leonidas Coyle, State Forest Fire 
Warden of New Jersey, who is credited with 
having introduced in the East the airplane 
as a method of directing forest fire fighting, 
died at Trenton on November 2. He was 
sixty years old. 


Colonel Leonidas Coyle 


Leaving Princeton University to serve in 
the army during the Spanish-American War, 
Colonel Coyle had a brilliant military career 
behind him when, in 1923, he was appointed 
State Forest Fire Warden. In the years to 
follow he not only reorganized the New 
Jersey Forest Fire Service, developing the 
section warden system now in operation, but 
he introduced the airplane and radio in for- 
est fire control work. He planned and di- 
rected the installation of a complete system 
of radio communication for fighting forest 
fires in the state. 


STATE FORESTERS ELECT PEDERSON 


Fred C. Pederson, state forester of Vir- 
ginia, was elected president of the Associa- 
tion of State Foresters at their annual meet- 
ing in College Station, Texas, succeeding H. 
A. Smith, of South Carolina. Other officers 
named were Rutledge Parker, of Montana, 
vice-president; Charles A. Gillett, of Arkan 
sas, secretary-treasurer; and C. L. Harring 
ton, of Wisconsin, to serve with past-presi- 
dent Smith and the active officers as a mem- 
ber of the Executive Committee. 

The meeting, attended by state foresters 
from nearly every state, passed resolutions 
recommending permanent organization of 
the CCC ‘‘for the building of young man- 
hood and for making forest improvements, 
and for the conservation of other natural re 
sourees.’’ The Association further recom 
mended that the Corps be made more effi- 
cient so that the cost of improvements con 
structed by them may be comparable with 
those made with ordinary local labor, and 
that the education of the enrollees be estab- 
lished upon a more systematic basis. This 
would include such fundamentals of con- 
servation as the identification of the impor- 
tant local trees, elementary surveying, land 
location, and the principles of fire suppres 
sion and insect control. 
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Secretary Wallace and Reorganization 


On November 3, H. H. Chapman, presi- 
dent of the Society of American Foresters, 
sent the following open letter to Secretary 
of Agriculture Henry A. Wallace: 

“Senate Bill 2970 for Reorganizing the 
Agencies of the Government permits the 
transfer of the National Forests back into 
the Department of the Interior, a jurisdic- 
tion from which Theodore Roosevelt res- 
cued them in 1905. 


“The popular support for this transfer 
comes from the urban centers, whose citi- 
zens, for the most part, have but one con- 
ception of conservation, and that is to 
preserve the wilderness, stop lumbering 
and grazing, prevent water power and 
irrigation development, and give absolute 
protection to wildlife regardless of conse- 
quences to the balance of natural forces. 
With the organization of the National 
Park Service in 1915 the Department of 
the Interior quickly sensed the enormous 
potential value of this support and direct- 
ed it with increasing virulence against the 
Forest Service in the Department of Agri- 
culture which administers National Forests. 

“Mr. Ickes personally is a typical ex- 
ponent of these sentiments. In addition, 
he is inspired by the powerful urge to re- 
store the prestige of his Department. . . 

“Conservationists who have sought for 
forty years to establish sound economic 
policies of land use on public land are ap- 
palled at the effrontery of a department 
which in the light of the achievements of 
the Department of Agriculture and its own 
sorry record, persists not only in utterly 
ignoring this historical development, but 
in aceusing those who defend it of anti- 
conservation activities and lobbying. ... 

“There is widespread dissatisfaction with 
the official efforts of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture during the present drive against 
the Forest Service. The members of the 
Forest Service and other agencies in the 
Department of Agriculture have been muz- 
zled by official orders. 

“Public statements, by radio and press, 
emanate from the head of the Department 
of the Interior and members of his organ- 
ization, with no effective official rejoinders 
or defense whatever from Agriculture. In 
previous crises the will for defense was 
not found lacking from Secretary James 
Wilson down. With the entrance of the 
Forest Service into the Department of 
Agriculture in 1905, the Department ceased 
to be a mere educational and advisory 
agency dealing solely with one group of 
citizens, the farmers. It then became, 
whether it was recognized or ot, the out- 
standing public agency for the direct ad- 
ministration of public land for the specific 
purpose of conserving by wise use the or- 
ganic resources of the soil, namely, for- 
ests, forage, and wildlife. It became in 
effect the Department of Conservation of 
Organic Resources through multiple use... . 


‘*While supporting the National Forest 
administration, the Department of Agri- 
culture has signally failed to put up effec- 
tive resistance or aggressive assertion in 
order to effect the logical integration of 
land use policies demanded by the correla- 
tion of publie land management with edu- 
cation and regulation of private owners. 
As the direct result of this lack of aggres- 
siveness it now faces the prospect of be- 
ing relegated to the narrow concept of an 
agency exclusively concerned with the in- 
terests of the farming population. This 
will not meet the needs cf conservation. 


“The Department of Interior and its 
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partisans in a series of bitter attacks on 
the Forest Service intended, and with con- 
siderable popular success, to create the 
opinion that the Forest Service in defend- 
ing the public interests and policies for 
which it is responsible was resisting the 
publie good solely for reasons of bureau- 
cratic jealousy. 

“Instead of openly and publicly stand- 
ing up for these policies, the Secretary of 
Agriculture has refrained from doing so 
and by rigid orders has prohibited any 
such expressions by any members of the 
Department on pain of dismissal. Thus the 
responsibility for officially informing the 
public must rest squarely on the shoulders 
of the Secretary himself, and so far there 
has been no satisfactory evidence that he 
intends to redeem this responsibility. 

“It would appear, in the absence of 
other evidence, that the Department of 
Agriculture is complacent and willing to 
be shorn of this large and indispensable 
element in its program, and content to 
permit its future activities to be confined 
to the farmer alone. The responsibility 
for such an outcome will again rest solely 
on the shoulders of its Secretary. Con- 
servation of organic resources is no long- 
er confined, if it ever was, to the farm, 
nor are farmers alone by any means a ma- 
jority of those interested in conservation 
of these resources. 

“The Secretary of Agriculture by his 
own orders is the only official mouthpiece 
for the broad program in agriculture which 
includes all organic resources. Either he 
must defend this historie and efficient poli- 
cy or the Department of Agriculture must 
take the consequences of a disruption of 
this program as sought by the Department 
of the Interior. In the latter case, con- 
servationists will have to begin anew, and 
endeavor to rebuild the shattered struc- 
ture on a new and less effective basis.’’ 
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Idaho 
School of Forestry 


University of Idaho 
Moscow, Idaho 





Offers thoro: gh training in 
technical forestry, preparing for 
Federal, State and private work. 


Four and five year courses, 
leading to the degrees of Bachelor 
of Science in Forestry and Master 
of Science in Forestry respectively. 


Opportunity is given to special- 
ize in forest production, wood 
utilization and range management. 


Large logging and milling op- 
erations, important wood-working 
industries and extensive Federal, 
State and private forests are near 
at hand; 7,000 acre experimental 
forest 15 miles from campus. Ex- 
cellent opportunity for summer 
employment. 
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NEW 


THE PRACTICE OF SILVICULTURE (Fourth 
Edition), by Ralph C. Hawley. Pub- 
lished by John Wiley and Sons, Ine., 
440 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
252 pages. Price $3.00. 


An encouraging indication of the prog- 
ress of forestry in America is the appear- 
ance of Professor Hawley’s ‘‘ Practice of 
Silviculture’’ in a newly revised fourth 
edition. The new book differs from its 
predecessors principally in that forest pro- 
tection is eliminated and the text is con- 
fined to a comprehensive discussion of sil- 
viculture as applied through reproduction 
methods and intermediate cuttings. As in 
the earlier editions, the graphs and draw- 
ings are very helpful. 

Chapters on forest protection have been 
taken out to permit more ample discussion 
of reproduction and intermediate cuttings, 
and also in preparation for a separate book 
on forest protection.—G. H. C. 





Tue Book or Birps — Edited by Gilbert 
Grosvenor and Alexander Wetmore. Pub- 
lished by The National Geographic Society, 
Washington, D. C. Two volumes, each 352 
pages, illus. $5.00 the set, postpaid in the 
United States and possessions. For mailing 
to other countries add 50 cents. 


The first complete work ever produced 
portraying in detail and reproducing in full 
color the major bird species of the North 
American continent, north of Mexico, this 











Tor Christmas— 


Remember your friends with a gift that will last throughout the year. A sub- 
scription to AMERICAN FORESTS will renew your best wishes on the first of every 


month. Send AMERICAN FORESTS for 


for whom it is difficult to select a gift. The importance of conservation today makes 
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This Christmas with each gift subscription to AMERICAN FORESTS we will 
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602 of this issue. If you order two or more gift subscriptions a copy of this new 
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FORESTS includes membership in The American Forestry Association. This offer 
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BOOKS 


new book, in two beautiful volumes, is a 
truly amazing study of bird life. It is built 
up of the results of lifetime observation and 
research discoveries by such naturalist au- 
thorities as Arthur A. Allen, Alexander Wet- 
more, T. Gilbert Pearson, Frederick C, Lin- 
coln and other men distinguished in the field 
of ornithology. And the fascinating text is 
embellished by 240 pages carrying one thou- 
sand reproductions of bird paintings by Ma- 
jor Allan Brooks, done in full color, with 
brief biographies setting forth the identify- 
ing characteristics of each bird, its breeding 
habits, range, ete. This great encyclopedia 
of birds is published and made available by 
the National Geographic Society, not for 
profit but sold at cost — as another contribu- 
tion in its great educational program. — 
L. M. C. 





TWENTY-FivE YEARS A GAME WARDEN, by 
Frederick E. Jorgensen. Published by 
the Stephen Daye Press, Brattleboro, 
Vermont. 161 pages, illus. Price $2.00. 


An intensely interesting account of one 
man’s efforts to enforce laws aimed to 
conserve the wildlife of woods and streams 
from the time of the Maine wilds a quarter 
of a century ago to the present day of 
large and well organized conservation de- 
partments. The author is a natural story- 
teller, and with it all a thoroughgoing 
woodsman, sportsman, warden, humorist 
and observer. Present day conservation- 
ists and sportsmen not only should read 
this book—they need to read it.—E. K. 


MouNTAIN MEN, by Stanley Vestal. Pub- 
lished by Houghton Mifflin and Company. 
296 pages, illus. Price $3.00. 


‘«There were giants in the earth in those 
days,’’ says the Good Book. Perhaps it was 
referring to the days when the Old West 
was new, when the Mountain Men were mak- 
ing the Rocky Mountains safe for democ- 
racy. They might well be termed giants, 
that hardy race of men, ‘‘half horse, half 
alligator,’’ who broke the ground for the 
civilization that was to follow them west. 

Stanley Vestal in a new book has told 
their story, or part of it. There is the tale 
of old Hugh Glass who was practically eaten 
alive by a grizzly yet lived to revenge him- 
self on his pals who took his clothes and 
left him in a cave to die. There is the story 
of John Colter, the first white man to see 
the Yellowstone, and his hair-raising escape 
from the Blackfeet. There is an account of 
the life and exploits of Sol Silver, a pic- 
turesque old coot, much of whose story is 
new material obtained by the author from 
the Indians and other untapped sources. 
The story of Jim Bridger, of Broken Hand 
Fitzgerald, the Bents and a score of others 
who spent their lives fighting Indians, trap- 
ping furs, exploring the untraversed wilder- 
ness, undergoing incredible hardships. 

It is a great yarn and in Mountain Men 
Stanley Vestal has told it well, if a little in 
the dime novel tradition. Indians are 
never mere Indians but always ‘‘Injuns,’’ 
that is, when they are not ‘‘redskins.’’ The 
book is written in a eareless, sprightly 
style, studded with expressive colloquialisms 
like ‘‘independent as a hog on ice.’’ 

We liked the book, and if you have ever 
thrilled (and who hasn’t?) to tall tales of 
Indian sealpings and frontier raids, you 
will like it too.—C. C. C. 
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FORESTRY IN CONGRESS 


By G. H. COLLINGWOOD 














The farm bill being uncompleted at the 
beginning of the special session of Congress 
which assembled on November 15, the House 
marked time and Senate leaders commenced 
a filibuster to avoid considering the anti- 
lynching bill. Meanwhile, Senator James F. 
Byrnes tried without success to bring up his 
omnibus bill to authorize government reor- 
ganization. This had previously been de- 
scribed as generally acceptable to the Presi- 
dent, although it does not provide for all 
the suggestions submitted to Congress last 
winter. 

While the Byrnes bill, S. 2970, differs in 
some details from the House bill 8202, as 
passed on August 13, 1937, both are based 
on the recommendations of the President’s 
Committee on Administrative Management 
of January, 1937 — generally referred to 
as the Brownlow Report. 

‘*TIn the ease of conservation,’’ the Presi- 
dent’s committee reported, ‘‘it would seem 
desirable to establish a Department of Con- 
servation which would take over most of the 
activities of the present Department of In- 
terior. The name ‘conservation’ should be 
among the departmental titles because it 
represents a major function of our govern- 
ment today. We therefore recommend that 
the name of the Department of the Interior 
be changed to Department of Conservation.’’ 

While the House bill omits any reference 
to ‘*Conservation,’’ the Senate bill carries 
out this recommendation in Section 402. See- 
tion 2 gives the President full authority to 
transfer, consolidate, reorganize, or abolish 
the whole or any part of any agency, or the 
functions thereof. Changes would be made 
under executive order, and under Section 4 
Congress is given sixty days in which to ap- 
prove them. The President’s power to is- 
sue such orders is, however, limited to three 
years from the date of enactment. 

The bill ineludes nothing which could 
serve as a guide to the reorganization that 
will naturally follow its passage. This be- 
ing the case, it is assumed that the Report 
of the President’s Committee on Adminis- 
trative Management will guide the contem- 
plated changes. 

If the recommendations of the report are 
earried out, the 166,000,000 acres of Nation- 
al Forests will be transferred from the De- 
partment of Agriculture to the Department 
of the Interior under its new name ‘‘Con- 
servation,’’ while all federal relationships 
with the 185,000,000 acres of farm wood- 
lands, and the 270,000,000 acres of commer- 
cial forest lands will remain in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Apparently, also, the 
principal research activities of the Forest 
Service will remain in Agriculture. Such 
action will create two bureaus—one for fed- 
erally owned lands and one for state and 
privately owned lands. 

Based on deseriptions included in the 
Brownlow Report, it is believed that within 
three years after passage of S. 2970 the 
following major bureaus will center in the 
Department of Conservation: The National 
Park Service, parts of the Forest Service 
and the Biological Survey, the Division of 
Grazing, the Reclamation Service, the Geo- 
logical Survey, the Indian Service, and the 
General Land Office. 
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It is generally conceded that this rear- 
rangement will throw much of western agri- 
culture, with its preponderant interest in the 
public ranges and dependence upon water 
for irrigation, into the Department of Con- 
servation; it will retard the present program 
looking toward sustained yield management 
of forest lands by blocking up public and 
privately owned tracts; and will require a 
complete realignment of existing measures 
for flood control and the prevention of soil 
erosion. 


That this jumble may be avoided, Presi- 
dent McClure of The American Forestry 
Association has written each member of the 
Senate and House urging that S. 2970 be 
amended by eliminating Section 402, propos- 
ing to change the name of the Department 
of the Interior to the ‘‘ Department of Con- 
servation,’’ and by adding to Section 2 a 
clause that ‘‘nothing in subsection (a) 
shall be construed to authorize the President 
to transfer to any other agency any of the 
functions exercised by the Forest Service, 
the Bureau of Biological Survey, or the Soil 
Conservation Service of the Department of 
Agriculture.’’ 

Administration leaders are reported to 
have agreed to postpone action in the House 
on their two remaining reorganization bills. 
The Senate plans to take up one of the two 
reorganization bills passed by the House in 
the last session and substitute the Byrnes 
omnibus bill for the measure. Thus House 
action on the Civil Service and Auditor- 
General provisions may be limited to a Sen- 
ate-House conference after the upper cham- 
ber has acted. This centers the fight over 
government reorganization in the Senate, 
but no one ean clearly see when action will 
be taken or in what form. 

Appropriations will not be acted upon 
during the special session, but departmental 
hearings before the several House subcom- 
mittees on Appropriations may be started 
during the last days of the special session. 
After President Roosevelt has delivered his 
annual message on the Budget early in Janu- 
ary, the recommendations of the Bureau of 
the Budget will be available to the public. 
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COMMUNITY CHRISTMAS TREES 


(Continued from page 586) 


Christmas celebration. On a mild evening, 
under a starlit sky, more than 5,000 peo- 
ple gathered in White Park before this 
great “Tree of Light.” The singing of 
earols by the Cantadores Choral Club of 
sixty male voices, and the presentation 
of a pageant with eighty characters 
portraying the scenes of the Nativity, 
made this first community Christmas fes- 
tival an outstanding event and an in- 
spiration to many other cities. This at- 
tractive little California town is said to 
be one of the first communities which 
sponsored the decoration of the streets 
with festive lights and evergreen branch- 
es for the holidays. 


The other two communities that used 
living Christmas trees for the first time 
in the East are both located in the State 
of Pennsylvania. The small city of Me- 
Donald selected a large native pine tree 
growing on a vacant lot in the center 
of the town. The tree was gaily deco- 
rated with vari-colored electric bulbs, and 
carol services were held during the holi- 
day season. 

The residents of Germantown illumi- 
nated one of the oldest fir trees in Penn- 
sylvania for their community Christmas fes- 
tival in 1913. Many legends are told in 
connection with the old evergreen, which 
stands in Vernon Park. One story goes 
back to Colonial days when the tree is said 
to have served as shelter for General 
Washington after the battle of German- 
town. 


From this small beginning, the move- 
ment for using living community Christ- 
mas trees gradually spread across the 
country. <A particularly strong impulse 
was given to this praiseworthy custom 
in 1920 when a member of the Kiwanis 
Club, at Pasadena, California, conceived 
the unusual idea of lighting not only one 
tree but an entire double row of trees, 
about a mile long. These trees, majestic 
Himalayan deodars, or “Trees of God” as 
they are called in India, were planted 
in 1885 on both sides of a wide, straight 
driveway leading through an old private 
estate. Gloriously illuminated with thou- 
sands and thousands of colored lights, 
these magnificent living trees, now nearly 
a hundred feet high, each with a spread 
of fifty feet, give Christmas cheer to a 
multitude of people who annually drive 
down this festive lane. 


It is impossible to give an estimate of 
the far-reaching incentive planted in the 
hearts of innumerable men and women 
who come annually to view this inspiring 
spectacle. During the Christmas holidays 
of 1927 more than one hundred thousand 
automobiles passed through the now fa- 
mous Santa Rosa Avenue, in Altadena. 

How strongly this example influenced 
other communities can readily be illus- 
trated by an article that appeared a few 
years ago in a Santa Cruz newspaper. 
It launched a movement to plant two 
rows of large evergreen trees along the 
twenty mile highway connecting Santa 
Cruz with Watsonville, California. The 
idea was received with great enthusiasm 
by clubs and civie organizations. The 
almost level highway was an ideal drive 
at any time, but when bordered with 
illuminated living Christmas trees, it 
would present a picture of unsurpassed 
beauty. 


This greatest known highway project 
of outdoor illumination was successfully 
carried out. Forty miles of Christmas 
lights blazed along the Pacific Coast 
Highway, stretching in an almost unbro- 
ken line from Long Beach on the north 
to San Clements on the south. Church 
choirs from the various communities along 
the route heralded the Christmas festival 
by the singing of carols that gave the 
travelers a truly inspirational Yuletide 
welcome. 


Beginning in 1924, the American Green 
Cross, in Los Angeles, sponsored for sev- 
eral years an intensive campaign for the 
use of outdoor living Christmas trees. A 
considerable number of well known mo- 
tion picture stars indorsed the movement 
and gave their support by personally 
planting evergreen trees in Hollywood. 

The year before, in 1923, the Garden 
Club of Des Moines, Iowa, originated a 
plan to have residents of that city plant 
evergreen trees on their front lawns to 
be illuminated during the Christmas holi- 
days. The idea became so popular that 
even people who dwelt in apartment houses 
followed the example by setting out potted 
Christmas trees on porches. Before long, 
Des Moines became known as a ‘‘ Christmas 
Tree City.’’ 


In the town of Crete, Nebraska, a small 
evergreen tree was planted in the spring 
of 1923 with an elaborate ceremony by 
the Crete Chapter of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution. The tree was dedi- 
cated to peace and good will. At Salt 
Lake City, Utah, it has been the custom 
for years to have a “Tree of Light” in 
the City Square during the holidays. 

Norfolk, Connecticut, is credited with 
having one of the largest living com- 
munity Christmas trees in that part of 
the country. Each year, this seventy- 
five foot spruce is lighted from the top 
to the lowest branches with hundreds 
of vari-colored electric globes. 


In the State of New York, many grow- 
ing evergreens are illuminated at Christ- 
mas, but perhaps the most attractive is 
the Colorado blue spruce, the famous 
“Tree of Light” in Riverside Park, New 
York. The tree was planted in 1924 by 
the Woman’s League for the Protection 
of Riverside Park. 


Standing on a snow-covered hillside, 
this beautifully illuminated tree radiates 
its splendor for miles around during the 
Yuletide season. At the time of its dedi- 
cation, the singing of carols was led by 
a chorus of one hundred and fifty voices 
from the International House, represent- 
ing students from thirty-eight states and 
seventy-one different nations. 

On Christmas Eve of 1924, President 
Calvin Coolidge personally set alight the 
“National Community Christmas Tree” on 
the White House grounds with a ceremony 
quite as significant as any formal pa- 
geantry pertaining to national affairs. 

This tree, a thirty-five foot spruce shipped 
from the Berkshire Hills, was presented 
to the nation by The American Forestry 
Association as ‘‘a living, growing tree, 
symbolic of the spirit of Him whose 
birth we celebrate at Christmas. Its 
roots are of the soil, its leaves are ever- 
green—signs of vigorous life and con- 
tinuous service..... This tree becomes 
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the Nation’s Living Christmas Tree, typi- 
fying in the highest degree that com- 
munal spirit of kindness and all-embracing 
love which makes for peace on earth, 
good will to men.” 

For several years this tree grew sat- 
isfactorily until it became necessary to 
remove it, because its growth was impaired 
by the heat and the weight of large incan- 
descent lights. It was replaced by two liv- 
ing Christmas trees in Lafayette Park, in 
Washington, just across the street from the 
White House. For their protection, these 
trees are lighted alternately each year. 

The official recognition by the President 
of a living Christmas tree for the nation 
did much to arouse the entire country 
to the need for conservation of our for- 
ests. For many years, various persons 
and organizations had urged the use of 
growing trees for the outdoor Christmas 
festival; and a particularly fine example 
was set as early as 1914 by the owner 
of a forest preserve in the northern part 
of Michigan. He offered to give away 
one hundred evergreen trees, forty to 
ninety feet high, to the first hundred 
communities that would apply. His only 
condition was that the trees had to be 
taken, roots and all, and transplanted 
to public parks for community Christmas 
trees. Many cities took advantage of 
this generous offer. 

In New York a living community 
Christmas tree blazoned its message of 
holiday cheer from Times Square. Stand- 
ing in the very heart of the city, this tree 
welcomed New Yorkers and_ strangers 
alike, its brilliancy competing with the 
gleaming lights of the Great White Way. 
Carefully balled and wrapped, its roots 
protected by many layers of watered 
moss, this living tree, brought into the 
city for the holidays, was later trans- 
ported to Riverside Park, where it is 
still growing. 

Women’s clubs took an increasing in- 
terest in the movement for the con- 
servation of our trees. The biennial con- 
vention of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, at Los Angeles, in June, 
1924, passed a special resolution to plant 
evergreens in public parks throughout the 
United States for the community Christ- 
mas festival. As a direct result of this 
resolution, presented by the writer, the 
Montana Federation of Women’s Clubs 
took the lead and planted in August, of 
that same year, in their convention city 
of Kalispell, Montana, a beautiful young 
fir tree, with befitting ceremony. Los 
Angeles followed the example in Decem- 
ber, 1924, when the officers of the State 
Federation of Women’s Clubs transplanted 
a large deodar from Elysian Park to 
Pershing Square. Other organizations 
and cities followed. Hundreds of ever- 
greens were planted by the various Wom- 


en’s Clubs throughout the country. 

In 1928, the Outdoor Christmas Tree 
Association was formed with headquar- 
ters at San Francisco, and during the 
Christmas holidays of that year more than 
fifty thousand growing trees were illumi- 
nated in the Bay City vicinity. 

A few years later the Los Angeles 
Chamber of Commerce, through its Wom- 
en’s Community Service Auxiliary, con- 
ducted a vigorous campaign for living 
Christmas trees. As a result, more than 
two hundred thousand evergreens blazed 
forth during the holidays. A unique 
feature of the celebration was the singing 
of carols by a group of young society 
women who rode horseback from house to 
house through the residential sections of 
Beverly Hills and Hollywood. 

The largest growing community Christ- 
mas tree in the United States, and per- 
haps in the world, is the famous live oak 
that stands in Hilton Park, at Wilming- 
ton, North Carolina. This magnificent 
tree has a spread of branches measuring 
slightly more than one hundred and ten 
feet; its circumference is fifteen feet; 
and its height exceeds seventy-five feet. 
Twelve hundred multi-colored lights and 
more than a thousand glittering orna- 
ments mingle with the graceful, silvery 
Spanish moss, a natural and beautiful 
decoration for this most unusual commu- 
nity Christmas tree. 

The little town of Troy, in Montana, 
has the tallest decorated growing commu- 
nity Christmas tree in the world. This com- 
paratively slender tree, a long-needle pine, 
reaches a height of nearly one hundred feet, 
while the spread of its branches is only forty 
feet. It was lighted for the first time in 
1933. 

Surpassing in glory every community 
Christmas tree in the world, stands the 
mighty General Grant sequoia, dedicated 
by Californians not so many years ago as 
“the Nation’s Christmas tree.” Its crown 
swaying high above the rest of the red- 
wood trees in the General Grant National 
Park, this monarch of the forests may right- 
ly be called the patriarch of all living things. 

At high noon on Christmas Day, when 
the rays of the sun transform the red- 
wood forest into cathedral aisles, the 
woods reverberate with the singing of 
Christmas carols, accompanied by the re- 
echoing strains of organ music. 

The first ceremony was held in these 
California redwoods on Christmas, 1925, 
with only a comparatively small number 
of people present. It proved so inspiring 
and impressive, however, that in the 
years following, at high noon on Christ- 
mas Day, thousands of men and women 
stand before the giant Christmas tree in 
reverent tribute to the memory of the 
Bethlehem Child born in far-away Judea 
so many years ago. 
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RANGER 
TRAILS 


By Joun Rus 


Y special arrangement 

with the author, The 

American Forestry 
Association is able to offer 
its members and friends at 
this time an opportunity to 
buy a copy of “Ranger 
Trails” written by Mr. John 
Riis of The Richmond News 
Leader. Prior to his present 
connection Mr. Riis spent 
several years in the Forest 
Service in Utah, California, 
Idaho and Oregon, in the 
early days when Gifford 
Pinchot was Chief Forester. 


This book is a refreshing 
story of the experiences of 
the rangers in the days before 
automobiles carried them 
over the vast districts under 
their control. When forest 
fires were spotted from the 
tree top or a butte rather 
than from a steel watch tow- 
er or aeroplane. “Ranger 
Trails” does not deal with 
the technical side of fores- 
try. It is a simple account 
of a forest ranger’s life in 
the days when the problem 
of the Forest Service was 
chiefly one of organization 
and of winning the coopera- 
tion of the users of range and 
woods to the new order of 
things that began when the 
country awakened to the 
realization that its resources 
were for the use of the many 
and not for the few. 


You will like this book. It 
is clean, wholesome, and 
breathes of the spirit of the 
great out-of-doors. Any man 
or woman, boy or girl will 
feel finer after reading “Ran- 
ger Trails” by John Riis. 


PRICE $2.00 
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ASSOCIATION 


919 - 17th Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
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LITTLE TREES GO TO MARKET 


(Continued from page 595) 


percentage of the tops of these mature 
trees make fairly satisfactory Christmas 
trees. If the tree is felled with proper 
care, many tree tops can be salvaged. In 
this way millions of possible Christmas 
trees lying freshly cut in the woods, for- 
merly wasted, will be used. The result 
of this form of utilization is manifold 
as the forest will be left in far better 
state, improving reproduction conditions 
and lessening fire danger. 

The supply of natural growth for 
Christmas trees is being supplemented by 
starting artificial plantations. For the 
past five years approximately fifty acres 
of balsam fir have been planted annually. 
These plantations have been uniformly 
successful and will soon be ready for 
production. 

As you read this, his lordship, Kris 
Kringle, is speeding toward the great 
cities with his annual supply of trees for 
the Christmas season. For the last month 
many men have been at work, cutting, 
tying, grading and loading Christmas trees 


varying in size from the tiny table tree 
to the large ones used in churches and 
for community celebrations. The _har- 
vesting has been closely supervised and 
little, if any, destructive cutting has been 
done. An effort has been made to dis- 
tribute shipments so that markets will 
not be flooded, with the subsequent waste 
that ordinarily occurs. 

Carloads of Christmas trees are rolling 
to the metropolitan centers and plans now 
in effect will provide sufficient supplies 
of trees so that the present rate of 
production ean at least be maintained, 
and probably expanded, throughout the 
years. 

Let the spirit “Peace on Earth, Good 
Will Toward Men” be symbolized by the 
Christmas tree. Let the cooperative spirit 
that is being developed in northern New 
England extend to other forest areas so 
that the future supplies of trees for the 
Yuletide will be ample. Our children and 
our children’s children can then celebrate 
the Merry Christmas season in the time- 
honored way. 


CONSERVATION BLUEPRINTS 


(Continued from page 596) 


headway comes not from the new dollars, 
but from the intellectual traditions built up 
during preceding decades of financial pov- 
erty. 

When Mr. Tckes sets himself up as the 
Secretary of Conservation, he seeks a heavy 
responsibility. Why not have a Secretary of 
Economics? A Secretary of Ethics and 
Morality? All are alike in that all transact 
not only all government departments, but all 
acts of all citizens. Conservation, in short, 
is an aspect of the national philosophy, not 
a group of governmental ‘‘projects.’’ I can 
see just one important thing that might be 
accomplished by the new plan: such an 
exaggeration of the bureaucratic concept of 
progress that the average citizen may come 
at last to realize that the ‘‘Secretary of 
Conservation’’ is not Mr. Ickes, but himself. 

This is not a plea for the status quo 
ante. The past helmsmanship of Agricul- 
ture leaves much to be desired, and the past 
quarrels between foresters and park men 
are tiresome indeed. But is a change of 


captains any remedy? Is there any remedy 
except a new popular concept of what both 
are for? 

Incidentally, it is doubtful whether the 
Secretaryship of Conservation will accom- 
plish even that coordination of superficial 
engineering chores which its proponents 
hope for. Everybody who knows the ropes 
knows that the mere re-grouping of bureaus 
cuts off about as many desirable affiliations 
as it creates. Thus the proposed re-group- 
ing under Interior cuts off forestry from 
farming, and wildlife from farming. This 
is the price it pays for putting forestry 
and parks together. Re-grouping of any 
sort is toying with superficialities. It may 
or may not be advisable, but in no ease is 
it fundamental. Real reorganization can 
come only by building better landowners. 
Who is captain at Washington is of little 
consequence, but a change of captains at 
this juncture is dangerous because it will 
inevitably prolong the fallacy that move No. 
1 is at Washington rather than at home. 


GAME TO SPARE 


(Continued from page 598) 


to the public. This clarified the relation- 
ship between the state and federal agencies, 
limited hunting in certain regions, and ex- 
tended the privilege in others. Except for 
specified limitations, the proclamation in 
no way affects the regular open season for 
buck deer. 

The State also issued 281 permits for 
shooting elk. Sex, number and location 
were plainly set forth. Elk hunters will 
pay the usual license fees up to $50 for 
non-residents. Check-in camps are desig- 
nated, and hunters must check out and 
get elk tags from state game wardens. 
In hunting elk or deer, small caliber guns 
are humanely prohibited. Flashlights are 
banned. And not least important, a pen- 
alty is attached for causing a forest fire. 


In Utah and in other states the Forest 
Service range investigators have made 
special effort to determine to what ex- 
tent there is actual competition between 
game and domestic stock for forage on 
the land. Where game and livestock use 
the same forage species, conflict is often 
mitigated by the fact that game uses 
extensive areas inaccessible to livestock. 
But both cattle and deer were found to 
concentrate habitually on certain por- 
tions of the range. Sheep, on the other 
hand, properly handled, may use the en- 
tire area almost equally. Fortunately, 
however, preferences of livestock and 
deer for grasses differ, and deer readily 
browse mushrooms, juniper and _ sage, 
which cattle do not care for. On the 
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Kaibab, in Arizona, the herd is kept in 
check by taking of does, since only in 
this way can population be controlled. 

The studies show that with normal 
population of the managed summer range 
by both livestock and game, the compe- 
tition usually is negligible. It is where 
the game has to come down to winter 
range and consequently may crowd on 
livestock pastures and raid stacked feed 
that the situation sometimes becomes 
acute. There often arises the question 
whether the forage and the land is more 
valuable for cattle or for game. It is 
conceded that quite a few areas fairly 
good for livestock would be greater pro- 
ducers of income if devoted to game. 

If the Forest Service could apportion 
its grazing and browsing areas between 
deer, elk, bison and livestock simply by 
drawing division lines, the problems of 
maintaining a balance between animals 
and feed would cause fewer headaches. 
But the answer is not so easy. For each 
forest presents a puzzle in multiple use 
that must be put together with pains- 
taking care. Only in the most remote 
sections does game have a place quite 
to itself. Forest Service experience, 
however, shows that over very large 
areas game and livestock may use the 
same ground without crowding. 

Game, in the “scheme of things en- 
tire,’? must have some inalienable rights. 
Cattle or sheep or both are at present 
grazed on some of the natural winter 
range of the wild game. In places the 
game invades the range acquired and used 
for livestock. Or one may find three- 


way competition—between game, range 
livestock, and the .pack stock of the 
tourist. Attractive land once ranged 


by wild game has in some cases been 
homesteaded, or it may be needed for 
public camps and recreation areas. Here 
and there, wild game, large or small, 
damages crops and orchards on private 
land and destroys young plantings of 
forest trees as well. Forest improve- 
ment and lumbering operations some- 
times threaten the refuges of game. En- 
trance of new highways exposes wild 
animals to the aim of the gun as well as 
the camera. 


In view of these considerations, it 
is doubtful whether any kind of land 
management in the United States is beset 
with more difficulties than the manage- 
ment of game range. Yet the Forest 
Service finds comfort in the returns of 
the annual “census” of big game ani- 
mals which indicate practically 100 per 
cent increase within the National Forests 
in ten years. One scarcely need fear any 
surviving species becoming extinct. Effi- 
cient administration and public sentiment 
may be depended upon to take care of 
this survival in the future, thanks to a 
vital public sentiment for protection of 
our wild animals in the forests. 

Conservationists have pointed out that 
there need be no real conflict between 
game management and agriculture or 
forestry; rather it is a matter of ad- 
justment of land use and ‘multiple 
utilization of the forests. Whenever 
state or federal forestry and game offi- 
cials want to achieve a practical ad- 
justment which involves a game removal, 
many earnest people not in touch with lo- 
eal conditions voice the fear that our 
wild game is about to become extinct. 
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The fault probably is due to official 
neglect to prepare the way by making 
full information sufficiently widespread. 


The conviction that wild game is fad- 
ing from the scene is deep-rooted, despite 
the fact that forest and other conserva- 
tion agencies in the United States have 
long since turned back the most im- 
portant game herds from their drift to- 
ward the last roundup. Another current 
fallacy is the belief that restriction of 
shooting is the only important principle 
of game management. More people need 
to study the problems of game in relation 
to forage supply. Better popular un- 
derstanding would work to protect the 
interests of game and the public from 
ill-advised laws, which often result dis- 
astrously or become dead-letter because 
they are unworkable. Game laws and 
management practices to serve their pur- 
pose must take into consideration fac- 
tors of forage condition, competition with 
livestock, the relative local popularity 
of hunting, besides all the numerous uses 
of the forest lands, which must be ecare- 
fully dove-tailed to serve local popula 
tion and public interests. 


Foresters cannot afford to lose sight of 
these practical considerations. We must 
use and not abuse our ranges. We do not 
want game starving in the snows of win- 
ter or falling victims to degeneracy and 
disease because there is insufficient proper 
feed. We do not want to feed the ani- 
mals costly hay and grain or to fence 
them in. Reasonable and legitimate hunt- 
ing must be recognized as one means to 
maintain a balanced use of game ranges, 
just as shipping a ecarload of fat eattle 
from the farm to the slaughter pen is one 
way to insure sufficient grass for a new 
crop of calves. 


Regulation of hunting, like the practice 
of stock-raising, must be grounded in 
common sense. It is natural and economic 
law that after use of a pasture reaches a 
certain point of intensity grazing conditions 
decline. The Forest Service, whose Na- 
tional Forest ranges carry a majority of 
the largest concentrations of big game 
animals in the United States, is com 
mitted to a policy of proper balance in 
all forest uses. And game is clearly one 


of the important crops on the National 
Forests. 


Although hunting is a necessary part 
of game management, if the forest lands 
are to achieve their highest ideal of di- 
versified and beneficial use, we must not 
forget the esthetic and educational value 
of the presence of wild game. No matter 
how many fine animals one has seen in a 
lifetime, the glimpse of another still 
brings an upward leap of the heart. 
Hunter and non-hunter can share in this 
elation. Says the Rockford, Illinois, Star: 


“There is something mysteriously fas- 
cinating about a deer. The animal seems 
to be a creature of another world, not en- 
tirely flesh, but spirit—a spirit that roams 
in freedom and walks in beauty.” 


In return for this beneficence of wild- 
life to man, the Forest Service is dedi- 
cated to sparing the lives of our Ameri- 
can game animals wherever possible, re- 
sorting to extensive removal only where 
priority of basic human needs demands it 
or where unbalanced forces of Nature 
have given us larger herds than may be 
retained in safety to themselves. 
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PLANTED FISH 


(Continued from page 592) 


case. My suggestion would be that you get 
a biologist to make an examination of your 
lake and tell you what species of fish to get 
and how many.’’ 

‘¢T’ll take all you will ship me!’’ 

“Yes,” nodded the fish culturist, “and 
in a few more years you’ll be wondering 
why in the name of Father Walton your 
blasted fish aren’t making growth. That 
happens. Chap out in Michigan, named 
R. W. Eschmeyer, reported a case like 
that recently. There were more fish in 
the lake than it would naturally carry, 
and as a result they were all stunted. 
How would you like to have nothing but 
a lot of runts? Would you be any better 
off than you are now?’’ 

**No, I don’t want that to happen 
either. What will it take to get you to 


come over and make the plankton exam- 
ination for me?” 

“Yd really like to do it, but it just 
isn’t possible. Hatcheries are busy places. 
You might try the State University.’’ 

By this time you are thoughtful. 

“Thanks for the suggestion,” you say. 
‘<T’ll stop in and see the biologists on the 
way back. You know, I am beginning to 
understand what it takes to put one good 
fish on the end of my line.” 

“Tt takes a lot of work plus a lot of 
luck plus all the assistance you can coax 
out of nature,’’ the hatchery man re- 
plies. ‘*‘We can’t run the whole fisheries 
restoration program from the hatcheries. 
We need help for the work that lies out be- 
yond; out where you and your friends fish 
all day and wonder what became of all those 
fish you planted.’’ 


CHRISTMAS HOLLY 


(Continued from page 575) 


places has grave risks. 

A survey made a few years ago in 
the state of Delaware gives one some 
general idea of Christmas holly as an 
industry. It was estimated that about 
$400,000 worth of holly was shipped an- 
nually from the lower counties of Dela- 
ware and in addition about $100,000 was 
received by those, mostly small farmers, 
who gathered sprays and made up 
wreaths. The annual Christmas ship- 
ment was estimated at 7,000 cases, con- 
taining 1,500,000 wreaths and 600 cases 
containing loose sprays and branches. The 
standard case in Delaware has a base 
two by four feet and a height of two 
feet. It is usually built of very thin 
lumber, although paper cartons are now 
often used. The cases are lined with 
paper and packed so tightly that seven- 
teen dozen wreaths are usually put into 
one case weighing often as much as 110 
to 125 pounds. Shipment in Delaware often 
begins as early as November 20. 

Many growers offer both a first and 
a second grade of holly. The second 
class greens have shorter sprays, with 
a few or no berries and with less at- 
tractive leaves. They are often used for 
wreaths, together with a few berried 
sprays of the better grade, or even with 
artificial berries. 

Although the owner of a holly plan- 
tation must wait fifteen to twenty years 
for the establishment of his trees before 
receiving an income from it, he does 
achieve, forever after that, a practically 
permanent asset. The life of holly trees 
is measured in centuries. The labor 
necessary for the upkeep of the holly 
orchard is almost a minimum consist- 
ing of the upkeep of the soil fertility, 
in order to replace all those essential in- 
gredients carried away as Christmas 
greens, and a very little pruning, usually 
done in connection with the work of 
Christmas harvesting. Since the only 
insect which troubles the tree is the 
holly leaf-miner, spraying with nicotine 
soap solution may also be occasionally 
necessary in early spring. 

Although nearly every individual part 
of the holly has important uses, the use 
of. the plants for Christmas decorations 
far exceeds every other commercial use. 


The bright red berries with their back- 
ground of glossy green leaves are so at- 
tractive that few can resist the magnifi- 
cent wreaths and sprays offered for sale 
by nearly every corner grocer. 

Next in importance commercially is 
its use in landscape art, especially in 
England, where holly hedges are so com- 
mon, that even in rural districts they 
are often used to separate one piece of 
property from another. In the spring, 
when the holly is all in bloom, the coun- 
tryside is thus transformed into a gor- 
geous mass of white. 

The leaves, berries, roots and bark are 
all said to have medicinal properties. The 
roots and bark are said to be astringent, 
emollient (softening the skin), resolvent 
(aiding in reducing swellings), expec- 
torant (helping in the discharge of mucus 
from trachea and lungs) and diuretic (as- 
sisting in the excretion of urine). 

The berries are violently emetic and 
the leaves are said to be equal to the 
Peruvian bark for the cure of inter- 
mittent fever. 

The wood of the holly is hard and even- 
grained, diffuse-porous and of a_ very 
fine texture, especially when taken from 
the heartwood of large trees. It is al- 
most as white as ivory, except near 
the centers of old trunks, where it is 
brownish. It is often employed in in- 
laying and veneering and fine-turnery 
work. Since it dyes black well and is 
susceptible of a very high polish it is 
often used in the place of ebony for 
knife, whip, or tea-pot handles, walk- 
ing sticks and tool-handles. 

There are numerous varieties of holly, 
many of which have been produced only 
with great difficulty by plant breeders. 
They exhibit a great diversity not only in 
hardiness and form and general habit of 
the plant but especially in the size, shape, 
and color of their leaves and fruit. 

Many of the species are evergreen, while 
others, especially the more northern forms, 
shed both leaves and berries on the ap- 
proach of cold weather. In some species, 
the leaves are such dark green as to appear 
blackish and they bear yellow or ink-black 
berries. In other species, the leaves are 
spotted, or edged, or otherwise variegated 
with gold or with silver. 
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In the Chinese species, cornuta, the ber- 
ries are of a coral-red shade and excep- 
tionally large. The coral-red holly berry 
always suggests the Orient. 

Many of the hollies in great demand are 
for garden use and not particularly suit- 
able for Christmas greens, though they are 
sometimes so used. Only the common Amer- 
ican holly (Ilex opaca) and the European 
holly (Ilex aquifolium) and varieties and 
hybrids of the latter are especially useful 
for the Christmas trade in this country. 
The greatest collection of different hollies 
is found in the Kew Gardens of England, 
where the ‘‘holly walk,’’ planned and in- 
augurated in 1874, now contains over 120 
species, varieties, and hybrids. Since there 
are so many hundreds of species and varie- 
ties of holly in common use, space limita- 
tions preclude their detailed discussion. 
Enumerating just a few of the more impor- 
tant varieties, we find: The Inkberry (Ilex 
glabra), a low shrub with thick, evergreen, 
shiny leaves, often dotted beneath. It is 
native from Nova Scotia southward, in all 
of the Atlantic and Gulf states. The win- 
terberry (Ilex verticillata) is often called 
‘*black-alder,’’ but, of course, it is not an 
alder. It is decidedly a northeastern wood- 
land holly, quite common from Nova Scotia 
to Ontario and in Michigan and New Jer- 
sey. The Smooth Winterberry (Ilex laevi- 
gata) is so much like verticillata that the 
two are often confused. Its fruit is bright 
yellow, but larger. These last species, the 
verticillata and laevigata, are the prettiest 
in fruit of all of the species which are not 
evergreen. Since their berries hang on very 
late in the fall, these find a market for 
decorative purposes, even as late as Christ- 
mas. 

The Dahoon Holly (Ilex cassine) is a 
shrub which grows in swamps from south- 
ern Virginia southward. Its leaves, too, 
are shiny, coriaceous, and evergreen, but 
never spiny. The Yaupon Holly (Ilex vomi- 
toria) has smooth, evergreen, spineless 
leaves which have long been used as an 
emetic as well as for tea by the people 
along the coasts where it grows. They 
were also used to make the celebrated 
‘*hlack drink’’ of the North Carolina In- 
dians and closely associated with their im- 
portant ceremonies. It is found wild in 
Arkansas and Texas and along the coast 
from Virginia to Florida. It, too, is much 
used at Christmas because of its lovely 
evergreen foliage and red berries. The 
Maté (Ilex paraguariensis) is limited in its 
distribution to South America. It is often 
called the ‘‘ Paraguay Tea Plant,’’ since its 
chief use is for a beverage, called ‘‘ Yerba 
maté,’’ to which the people of South Amer- 
ica are addicted as North Americans are 
to tea and coffee. 

Then there are the Hedgehog Holly (Ilex 
aquifolium ferox), a very distinctive variety 
with a quite ferocious appearance, and the 
Yellow Berried Holly (Ilex aquifolium bac- 
cifava). This plant is popular for the 
obvious reason that its berries are yellow in- 
stead of red, as are those on most of our com- 
mon hollies. The Camellia-like Holly (Ilex 
aquifolium camelliaefolia or laurifolia) is 
distinguished by thick, waxy, glossy leaves, 
often without any spines, and it produces 
even larger, brilliant red berries more pro- 
fusely than common holly. It is, without 
doubt, one of the most ornamental of all 
the varieties of holly. 

Mountain Winterberry (Ilex monticola) 
is common in damp woods, in the Taconic 
and Catskill mountains and southward along 
the Alleghenies. Although not an _ ever- 
green, it is much prized because of its 
bright-red, globular-ovoid fruit, often more 
than a third of an inch in diameter, which 
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hangs on late in the winter; hence its name 
‘¢Winterberry.’’ The Japanese Little-Leaved 
Holly (Ilex crenata microphylla) is quite 
a common hardy variety with exceedingly 
small (only from one-third to one-half inch 
long) elliptic leaves and black fruit, native 
of Japan; Possum Haw (Ilex decidua), 
native from Virginia to Florida and west 
to Texas, is not an evergreen but it is used 
in horticulture because of its globose, or- 
ange, or orange- scarlet berries; the Weep- 
ing Holly (Ilex aquifolium pendula) is a 
beautiful species with pendulous habit 
which had no rival among the other hollies 
until Perry’s Weeping Silver variegated 
variety of this species appeared; this holly 
(Ilex pendula marginata-pendula), because 
of its vigorous growth and weeping habit 
and the creamy white edge on the foliage, 
has become popular as a single ornamental. 

The Silver Milkmaid Holly (Ilex aqui- 
folium argentea-medio-picta) and Gold 
Milkmaid Holly (Ilex aquifolium aureo 
medio-picta) are striking varieties. Their 
leaves have a large, irregular blotch of 
creamy white or deep yellow in the center, 
with margins of glossy, dark green. There 
are many exquisite varieties of the silver 
and gold-margined hollies. 

Then there are the two reginas—the Sil- 
ver and Golden Queens (Ilex aquifolium 
argentea-regina and Ilex aquifolium aureo- 
regina), two of the most striking of the 
variegated hollies with their wide ivory and 
gold marginal markings, and often used 
most effectively as companions in planting. 

There are a number of plants, often 
grouped with the hollies, whose names are 
misleading because they are not true hol- 
lies—notably Mountainholly, Seaholly, Des- 
ertholly, Hollygrape and even Christmas 
berry. These should not be confused with 
the true holly (Ilex) group. 

The enormous use of holly, especially at 
Christmas-tide, is resulting in its fast dis- 
appearance, particularly in the northern 
and eastern portion of its range. In fact, 
it is in more danger of extinction through 
extensive use and marketing than any other 
of our native trees. Because the tree grows 
so very slowly and also because the seeds 
take two years even to start to germinate, 
it is difficult for the species to keep up 
with the inroads made upon it year after 
year. Holly plants are no longer conspicu- 
ous along the roadsides as they once were. 
Much of the holly on the market during 
the past few years has lacked the colorful 
berries. This is the result of continual de- 
structive cutting of the pistillate or female 
plants which only can produce berries. This 
forces the fruitless male tree to supply 
more and more the demand for the Christ- 
mas market. 

If we are to perpetuate this magnificent 
tree we must stop promiscuous, unscientific 
cutting in order to conserve the remaining 
supply. We must also grow and encourage 
the use of holly in our own landscaping 
where it will make an attractive decora- 
tion the whole year round and supply us 
with our own Christmas material. Owners 
of woodlands containing holly should pro- 
tect their holly by enforcing their property 
rights to the full extent of the law. They 
should also use such economical methods of 
cutting that each tree will show a natural 
gain in growth each year, never a loss. 

Holly makes its own appeal. Its beauty 
is not limited to one season only. In the 
spring its creamy-white flowers form lace- 
like patterns against the dark, glossy 
leaves. In fruit it holds forth in all of its 
glory. To come upon its warmth of rich 
color in the gray and white of winter 
woods is a rich experience. We all love it, 
so let us do what we can to save it. 
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You have many friends who would like 
to receive CONSERVATION Magazine, 
a digest of current articles on the con- 
servation of natural resources, published 
bi-monthly. 

Let us send them a gift card announcing 
your year-long Christmas gift of CON- 
SERVATION Magazine. Our Christmas 
offer of three yearly subscriptions, or one 
three-year subscription for $2.00 will in- 
expensively bring a happy Christmas to 
both you and your friends. 

Now is the time to act on this offer. 
Use the convenient subscription blank. 
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Homer L. SHANTZ (Game To Spare) is 
Chief of the Division of Wildlife Manage- 
ment of the United States Forest Service, at 
the Washington head- 
quarters. A native of 
Michigan, Dr. Shantz 
is an educator of note, 
a former president of 
the University of Ari- 
zona. Since boyhood 
intensely interested in 
the conservation of 
American wildlife, he 
has followed biologi- 
eal, botanical and zoo- 
logical lines of work 
throughout his career 
as scientist and edu- 
cator, and is national- 
ly known in_ these 
fields today both at home and abroad. He 
was detailed agricultural explorer with the 
Smithsonian Institution African Expedition 
in 1919, and later named a member of the 
Educational Commission to East Africa. 


Dr. Homer L. Shantz 


GENEVIEVE MonscH (Christmas Holly) 
writes from the Middle West, though by 
birth and affiliation she belongs to Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. A bachelor from the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, she took her master’s de- 
gree from the University of Michigan. Al- 
ways interested in the biological sciences, 
she now teaches botany, her vocation and 
avocation as well, in the Morgan Park High 
School of Chicago. 


ALMA MarGaret Hiceins (Community 
Christmas Trees) lives at Butte, Montana, 
and certainly speaks with authority on her 
subject, for probably no other one person 
has been so long interested or vigorously 
and successfully engaged in the promotion 
of the idea of the Community Christmas 
Tree—especially the use of the living tree. 
In this article, she 
traces the story from 
its very beginnings 
down to the present 
day. A pioneer in 
forest conservation, 
she served in 1904 for 
six years as chairman 
of forestry for the 
Montana Federation 
of Women’s Clubs. 
An enthusiast and 
lover of trees, she has 
done splendid work in 
this field through her 
wide club and organization affiliations—her 
campaign for living Christmas trees starting 
in 1921. This idea originated with her in 
1900 when—snowed in—she had of necessity 
to use an auracaria, a potted evergreen in 
her window garden, for a Christmas tree. 
This little tree was, perhaps, the first living 
Christmas tree in the United States. Mrs. 
Higgins is the author of ‘‘The Story of the 
Christmas Tree’’ and a beautiful pageant 
ealled ‘‘O Tree of Light and Life,’’ and 
she is renowned for her lectures, given with 
colored slides, on rock gardens, trees and 
outdoor art. 


Alma M. Higgins 





HAYDEN A. CARTER 
(Planted Fish) of De- 
eatur, Georgia, is an 
Emory University 
man, having taken spe- 
cial work at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, 
where his enthusiasm 
for aquatic work was 
fired and stimulated. 
He has been asso- 
ciated with the Geor- 
gia Game and Fish 
Department in wild- 
life work, and is now 
finding it a ‘‘great 
life’’ free-lancing in his favorite subject. 


Hayden A. Carter 


Iris Lora THORPE (Christmas Comes to 
The Young Fir—verse) is a New Englander 
by birth, living now in Portland, Oregon. 
She is a student of nature and philosophy, 
but claims poetry as her first love and her 
work has appeared in many magazines. 


C. S. Herr (Little Trees Go To Market) 
is associated with the 
Forest Service as As- 
sistant Extension For- 
ester on the Allegheny 
and White Mountain 
National Forests. His 
story of the working 
out of a cooperative 
plan in the harvesting 
and marketing of 
Christmas trees as 
practiced in the White 
Mountains is timely 
and full of interest. 
Mr. Herr is a Penn 
State Forest School 
man of 725, and took his master’s degree at 
Harvard in 1930. 


Lovis Sropparp (Christmas Choice— 
verse) lives in Danville, New York (when 
at home). As may be inferred, travel is his 
hobby. 





C. S. Herr 


AuLpo LEopotp (Conservation Blueprints), 
well known in the field of scientific forestry, 
is now Professor of Game Management at 
the University of Wisconsin. No one is bet- 
ter qualified to interpret the real meaning 
and the real needs of conservation today. 
In Conservation Blueprints he clears the air 
of any doubt that miracles may be expected 
to result from the ‘‘New Deal boom in 
bureaus.’’ In discussing the proposed new 
Department of Conservation and its pros 
and cons, Mr. Leopold defines conservation 
as ‘fan aspect of the national philosophy, 
not a group of governmental ‘projects’,’’ 
and puts the responsibility for its proper 
administration where it rightfully belongs 
in the final analysis—not on any specific 
Secretary or government official, but square- 
ly on the shoulders of the individual himself. 


THE COVER is a photograph, by H. Arm- 
strong Roberts, of Christmas Visitors from 
Pine-Cone Land, inserted in a frame of 
cones as found on the forest floor and pho- 
tographed by Devereux Butcher before the 
snow arrived. 
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Principles of Forest Entomology—Graham................ $ 3.50 
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Handbook of Birds of North America—Chapman......$ 5.00 


Adventures in Bird Protection—Pearson.................... 3.50 
Bobwhite Quail—Stoddard ..................cceeceeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 6.00 
Game Management—Leopold ....................cccccccseeeeeeeeeeeees 5.00 
Animals of North America—Anthony..................008 1.98 
Field Book of Wild Birds—Mathewg............................ 3.50 
Animal Life in Yellowstone—Builey................000000.. 4.00 
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American Wild Flowers—Mathews ....$ 3.50 
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through the Association are entitled to a 10% discount from published prices. 


Wreaths, boxes | of Cut Ever- Baskets filled with the good 
greens and Roping, all carrying things from the hills 
the fragrance of the forest €; 7 


CHRISTMAS DECORATIONS 
AND GIFT SUGGESTIONS 


FROM THE GREEN MOUNTAINS OF VERMONT 
BALSAM ROPING 


By far the finest of all holiday roping 
for use indoors or out, is that made 
from Balsam. It does not shed _ its 
needles in warm rooms like spruce 
or hemlock, nor curl like laurel and 
holly. It fills the house with its 
fragrance and may be taken apart for 
filling pillows or fireplace burning 
after the festive season. Order early 
for home, store, church or school use. 
We make two grades. 


- 


Heavy hand-made roping 5 yards, $3.00; 
10 yards, $5.00; 100 yards, $40.00. 
Lighter grade, but well made, 5 
yards, $1.50; 10 yards, $2.50; 100 
yards, $15.00. 


. For color variation, we can furnish Hem- 
7 lock, White Pine, Arborvitae or Spruce 
No. 5 Wreath at same price as light weight Balsam. 


CHRISTMAS WREATHS OLD-TIME CHRISTMAS BASKET 


We have seven wreaths of different size and design—all made of splendid fragrant An attractive hand made basket of Ash Wood. It 
BALSAM and trimmed with various evergreen cones and with bright berries. This fourteen and a half by seven and a half by nine an 
material we gather, painstakingly, after the natural shedding of needles has taken place. a half inches, has double handles and a hinged cove 
No. 1—<12-inch wreath with five cones and five sprays of red berries, $1.00 each, 3 for $2.50. Just the basket for picnics and a dozen other uses af 
No. 2—15-inch wreath with six sprays of cones and six sprays of red berries, $1.50 each, 3 will last a lifetime We have lined this basket wit 
for $4.00. ¥ ‘ 
No. 3——20-inch wreath with five large cores and five sprays of berries, $2.00 each, 3 for $5.00. fragrant Balsam and have filled it with: 
No. 4—20-inch wreath with continuous decoration of cones and berries, $3.00 each, 3 for $7.50. 3 pounds of real bearpaw fresh-made Vermo 


No. 5—A large 26-inch wreath, built on a frame for store or cemetery use. Decorated with pepeern Maple hearts 
cones, catkins and berries, $6.00 each. 2 pounds of Butternuts 1 Half pint of delicio 


No. 6—The largest wreath we make. Like No. 5, only 30 inches in size. $8.00 each, 1 Partridgeberry Bowl home-made W il 
No. 7—This 20-inch garland wreath is one of our loveliest. Large cones and sprays are used 2 Half pound boxes of Blackberry jam. 

in « design at the bottom, a large red ribbon bow adorns the top. We offer this wreath Here is an unusual and a most delightful gift. We kno 

with an electric candle and cord. $4.00 each. Without cord or candle, $2.50 each. it will bring pleasure to whoever receives it, and recommen 

it unhesitatingly. 
+ SWIG ,oOn Ie ~ , The Old-Time Christmas Basket is . 
; OTHER SUGGESTIONS BASKET WREATH Bere Geman Hai iecccccccccceccessccocecscenssocncescticnbassebebencssoancnns 38. 
Fragrant Balsam Pillows A An unusual little wreath, about 18 inches “ 
Maple Hearts, % pound box. wae across, made and decorated to look like a 
Maple Sugar, 1 Ib. box cakes.. balsam basket filled with berries and cones. 
White Pine Cones for fireplaces, 2 bush The handle is wound with Balsam and trimmed 
50 with red ribbon. $1.50 each, 3 for $4.00. 


CHRISTMAS CANDLESTICKS PARTRIDGEBERRY BOWL 


\ Made of Balsam .~ A round, glass bowl, approximately four inches 

tips, red berries and in diameter, fitted with a tight glass cover. This 
bowl has been scientifically filled with Partridge- 
berries. The work has been so carefully done 
; that they will continue to grow and will become 
inches across, fur- increasingly attractive over a long period. The 
nished with 10-inch leaf of the Partridgeberry is evergreen, the 
candles. berries a brilliant red. 


cones on a_ sturdy 
frame. About nine 


We can ship these Bowls safely, anywhere. A 

pretty gift, a splendid bridge prize. The red 

ribbon matches the red of the Partridgeberry. 

Let us caution you, however, in the event . 

. that you plan to order a _ Partridgeberry _. 
Bowl for a gift or a prize{ Better order two —~ 
for you will surely want one for yourself. 


$1.25 each, $2.00 a 
pair. 


Our prices are f.o.b. Putney. Should you wi 
The Aiken Partridgeberry Bowl, each J to send gifts to friends we will prepay carryin 
One dozen bowl s.........ccccccecceececseececenseereseeesens le charges and you can then remit the cost to u 


Please give full shipping instructions, where, when and how. 
SEND FOR OUR COMPLETE LIST—IT WILL INTEREST YOU. 


THE AIKEN NURSERIES purney) Veron 











